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Federal Control 


Of All Transport 
Agencies Outlined 


Commissioner Eastman of 


The I. C. C. Suggests 
Method of Regulation at 
Hearing of House Group 


Commission Power 


Would Be Enlarged 


Possibilities of Granting More 
Authority to Individual 
Members or Employes of 
Commission Are Reviewed 


Testifying Jan. 18 in support of the Ray- 
burn bill (H. R.-7432), which would per- 
mit the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to delegate authority to individual mem- 
bers or to employes, Commissioner Joseph 


B. Eastman outlined to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce a method by which the Commission 
might expand its organization, 


Outline Unofficial 


t 
Mr. Eastman explained that there is 


nothing official about the outline, which 
presents only his own view of what might 
be done if the Commission should be given 
comprehensive powers of regulation over 
all agencies of interstate transportation 
for hire and more duties with respect to 
railroad reorganizations. He stated also 
that he did not mean to imply that there 


is a probability that the Commission’s | 


duties will be so expanded. 

“The outline,” he said, “is offered 
merely as illustrative of possibilities, if 
H. R. 7432 were law. It would involve: 

Transportation Bureaus 


“1, The creation by the Commission of 
a new Bureau of ‘Motor Transportation 
to handle all matters in connection with 
the regulation of motor vehicles, except 
accounting and tariffs, which could be 
handled by our present Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Section of Tariffs. This new 


bureau should have attached to it at least | and the withdrawal of the Robinson clo- | 


three men of first-rate ability who are 
experienced in motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion, a body of examiners to hear motor- 
vehicle cases, and a board. of three such 
examiners to decide minor cases initially. 
If the volume of business proved large, it 
might be necessary to have two separate 
boards of three, one for rate cases, and 
the other for certificates 
matters. 

“2. The creation of a new Bureau of 
Water Transportation, organized and func- 
tioning along similar lines. 

Rail Reorganizations 

“3. In our present Bureau of Finance, 
the creation of a section for work on rail- 
road reorganizations, recruited from our 
present force but augmented by some new 
men with the appropriate legal and finan- 
cial experience, We should also have in 
‘this bureau a board of three examiners 
for the initial decision of cases of lesser 
importance. 

“4. In our Bureau of Formal Cases, the 
creation of a board of three examiners for 
the intial decision of cases relating chiefly 
to tariff interpretation, another board of 
three for the initial decision of cases re- 
lating chiefly to misrouting and demur- 
rage, and another board of three for the 
initial decision 
cases not included above and cases where 
no exceptions are filed to the examiner’s 
proposed report. We could probably, if 
desired, classify out certain other cases 


{Continued on Page 6, Column -1.] 


Cotton Cloth Imports 
Continue to Decrease 


Receipts Are Found to Have 
Fallen Yearly Since 1925 


Imports of certain commercial classifi- 
cations of cotton cloth into the United 
Skates through the..customs districts of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and San Francisco have declined steadily 
since 1925, the first full year for which 
statistics were tabulated, according to the 
Textile Division of the Commerce De- 
partment, 

Receipts in that year totaled 95,220,000 
square yards, dropped in 1931 to 19,919,000 
square yards and in 1932 ‘to 15,404,000 
square yards, 

The peak year for the classification, 
“Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, and similar 
fine goods of average yarn number above 
40,” was 1927, when imports amounted to 
23,319,000 square yards, an increase from 
the 11,746,000 square yards received 
1925. By 1932 this group amounted to 
only 8,129,000 square yards, a decrease of 
2,959,000 when compared with the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Poplins, broadcloths, 
madras, oxfords, and other shirtings to- 
taled 4,045,000 square yards in 1932, a drop 
of 571,000 square yards when compared 
with 1931 and 59,351,000 when compared 
with 1925. ' 

In contrast to sateens, which declined 
drastically from 1925 to 1932, Jacquard- 
woven cloths, other than swivels or lap- 
pets, increased from 736,000 square yards 
in 1925 to 1,464,000 during 1931 and de- 
clined slightly to 1,098,000 during the fol- 
lowing year. Imported voiles, plain or 
fancy, proved to be most popular in 1925, 
when receipts, totaled 5,552,000 square 
yards, bus since then they have steadily 
lost ground and by 1932 amounted to only 
499,000 square yards, a decline of 16.4 per 
cent from the preceding year. 

In 1925 imports of dotted swisses 
amounted to 212,000 square yards and with 
the exception of a decrease of 10.8 per 
cent in the following year, advanced stead- 
ily until 1929, when a total of 1,179,000 
square yards was reached. In 1932 this 
type amounted to 239,000 square yards, a 
decline of 64 per cent from the 1$31 to- 
tal, but an increasegof 12.7 per cent when 
compared with 192%— (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Average Living 


Labor Statistics 


HE average cost of living in the 

United States has decreased 39 per 
cent since June, 1920, but is still one-third 
higher than in 1913, according to the De- 
cember semiannual cost of living index 
number compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and made public Jan. 18 by the 
Department of Labor. 

The cost of living index in December 
was 2.7 per cent less than in June and 
was 7.2 per cent lower than in 1917, it 
was pointed out. From December, 1929, 
to December, 1932, the cost of living de- 
creased 22.9 per cent. 

Decreases in Various Classes 

Foodstuffs, which cost 1.3 per cent less 
in December than in 1913, was the only 
commodity group to fall below the 1913 
level, the Bureau stated. Other com- 
modity groupings ranged from 21.5 per 


Cost Declines 


Nearly Two-fifths Since 1920| #xceed 293 Million 
Still a ‘Third Above Presoar Scalé, Bureau of 


Finds in Survey 


| in 1931; and 5.1 per cent In the year ended 
|in December, 1930. 
Additional information’ was furnished 

| as follows: 
| The decreases from June, 1932, to De- 
| cember, 1932, varied for the six groups of 

items. Food decreased 1.4 per cent, cloth- 
|ing decreased 4.9 per cent. rent decreased 
|7.7 per cent, fuel and light decreased 0.1 
| per cent, housefurnishings goods decreased 
|3.9 per cent, and miscellaneous items de- 
| creased 1.4 per cent. 


In the year period from December, 1931, | 


| to December, 1932, cost, of living decreased 
| 9.4 per cent. Food decreased 13.6 per cent, 
| clothing decreased 10.3 per cent, rent de- 
|reased 13.4 per cent, fue: and light de- 
|creased 6.6 per cent, housefurnishing 
| goods decreased 11.8 per cent, and miscel- 
|laneous items decreased 3.0 per cent. 
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cent above the 1913 level, as was the case | Two-year Experience 
with clothing, to as much as 56.9 per cent| In the two-year interval, December, 1930, 
above 1913 prices, the situation with re-|to December, 1932, the cost of living de- 
gard to fuel and light. Miscellaneous|creased 17.8 per cent. Food decreased 
goods stood 99.3 per cent above the price | 28.1 per cent, clothing decreased 20.6 
for similar merchandise in 1913. }per cent, rent decreased 19.5 per cent, 
The commodity price cecline was great- | per cent, fuel and light decreased 10.3 per 
est during the year ending December, 1932,|cent, housefurnishing goods decreased 
according to the Bureau. The decline was 21.7 per cent, and miscellaneous items de- 
|9.4 per cent for the year ended in Decem-| creased 4.2 per cent. 


| to the State of Pennsylvania. 


Advances tor Reliel| Progressive Plan 


For Limitation of 


Arms Is Offered 


Senator Watson Presents 
Resolution Providing for 
5 Per Cent Cut Each Year 
During Next Decade 


Allotment of Funds to States 


And Construction Projects 
Listed by R, F. C. 


Loans aggregating $293,321,249 for use 
in providing emergency relief to the 
States and Territories, and for self-liqui- 
dating construction projects, have been 
approved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as of the close of business 
Jan. 17, of which $147,651,000 were for 
the construction projects and $145,670,249 
for relief, the Corporation reported 


Nai 'Foresees Lightening 
The self-liquidating projects number 56, | © 


and while a total of $147,651,000 has been | € ‘ > 9 

approved for this class of loans, because Of Taxpaye rs Burden 
of certain conditions necessary to the ad- a 

vancement of the funds, only $17,753,000 
actually has been,so advanced to date, the 
report stated. 

The relief loans include $131,462,968 to} 
the States and Territories direct, and 
$14,207,281 to political subdivisions, or a 
total of $145,670,249. 

The State of Illinois has secured both 
direct and indirect relief amounting to} 
$32,493,228, and is followed by $26,705,446) 


Adoption of Measure by Large 
Nations Would Be Helpful 
In restoration of Confidence 
Among Nations, He Says 


A resolution proposing a 5 per cent an-| 
nual reduction in armaments by the lead- | 
Michigan | ing nations of the world over a 10-year 
period was introduced Jan. 18 by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Ind., majority leader. 

This proposal, he explained in submit- 
ting the resolution, will bring about a re-| 
duction of 41 per cent by the end of the 
period, and “will decrease the annual bur- | 
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Debt Relief Measure 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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‘Rail Pension Cost 


| Is Declared Burden 
\Counsel for New York Central 


Says Carriers Are Unable 
To Finance Benefits 


| RAtRoaps of the country could not 

bear the cost of compulsory employe | 
pension plans proposed in two bills now 
being considered, a subcommittee of the} 
| Senate Committee on Interstate Com-| 
| merce, was told Jan. 18 by Frank V. Whit- | 
| ing, general claims attorney of the New} 
| York Central lines and chairman of that) 
| system’s board of pensions. Mr. Whiting 
|is also chairman of the railroad pension | 
| committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives. 

Further testimony on the actuarial fea- | 
tures of the Wagner bill (S. 3892) was} 
|given by William Breiby, consulting ac- | 
tuary for the railroad pension committee 
of the executives’ association. He de-} 
clined, however, to express an opinion on | 
|the advisability of any kind of a com-| 
|pulsory plan for an entire industry. 
| Mr. Whiting criticized many features of | 
the Wagner bill and the Hatfield bill (S. | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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PRICE 10 CENTS Cory’ 


Value of Trade 
Abroad Recedes 
To 1905 Levels 


Exports Showed Decline of 
One-third Last Year, Says 
Department of Commerce 
In Preliminary Analysis 


Drop of 767 Million | 
Recorded for imports 


Effect of Foreign Competition 
On Domestic Industries Due 
To Currency Depreciation 
Discussed by Mr. Chapin 


The foreign trade of the United States 
totaled approximately three billion dollars 
in 1932, the lowest dollar valuation since 


|.1905, according to preliminary figures for 
| 1932 issued Jan. 18 by the Department of 
| Commerce. The total of exports was $1,617, 


877,000. 

Exports during 1932 were $806,412,000 less 
than in 1931 and impor:s were $767,900,000 
less, according to the Department. In spite 


ber, 1932; 8. 4 per cent in the year ended 





Senate Fails to Agree 


In the three-year period, December, 
| 1929, to December, 1932, the cost 
|of living decreased 42.9 per cent. 
|Food decreased 37.5 per cent, cloth- 


ing decreased 24.3 per cent, rent decreased 


Completed and Early 
Consideration Sought 


den now laid upon the backs of the people | 
in the form of taxes and will restore con- | 
fidence in the hearts of all people.” The 
resolution follows in full text: | 

“Whereas no progress can be made to- 


| of this large decrease in value of both ex- 

I P : nt Congress | ports and imports it is incorrect to form 
n rese the opinion that the foreign business of 

| the United States has now reached negli- 
| gible proportions, Secretary of Commerce 





On Restricting Debate 3; <2", tems cond: decrees 
On Glass Banking Bill 


|creased 4.1 per cent. 
| Changes in the cost of living between 
December, 1932, and specified preceding 


dates are shown in tables on page 5. 





| 22.3 per cent, fuel and light decreased 12.2 | 





ward the adoption by the nations of the| 
world of a program of progressive limita-| 
tions upon armament unless and until| 
a frank and unequivocal offer is made by| 
|the Government of the United States to} 
lead the way; and | 
Refers to Discussions \ 
“Whereas several years of uninter-| 


Special Rule to Be Asked to) 
Expedite Action in House, 
Says Chairman of Judici- 
ary Committee 


Opinions Are Expressed by 
Representatives Rainey 
And Collier After Ways 
And Means Conference 


There will be no tax legislation at this) 


Vote to Be Taken on Jan. 19) 


Decline in Food Prices 
Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 


rupted effort to reach a formal interna- 
tional agreement to reduce naval arma- 


Roy D. Chapin said in a prepared state- 
|ment commenting on the trade figures. 
Depreciated Currency 

| Mr. Chapin stated orally also in com- 
|}menting on the import figures for 1932 
| thas thus far only certain industries ap- 
pear lo be in danger of losing certain of 
their. domestic markets to foreign com- 
petitors because of conditions of depre- 


session of Congress, according to the| ciated currency. “We will find out this 
opinion of Representative Rainey (Dem.),| year,” said Mr, Chapin, “whether the lines . 


On Cloture Petition, AS | United States on Dec. 16 were 1.3 per 
: a | cent below the 1913 level, according to the 
Unanimous Consent Re- | nonthiy statement of retail food prices 
quests Meet Objection | issued Jan. 18 by the Bureau of Labor 

| Statistics, Department of Labor. Although 


: | the general cost of living on - lo wa 

| Although four attempis were made to| 991 Ge cent above en ae im 
arrange a voluntary agreement for limita-| average of retail f i , 
tion of debate on the Glass banking bill| tent below that of idle te Pe 


on Jan. 18 adopted several amendments 
to the LaGuardia bill (H. R, 14110) to 
facilitate railroad reorganizations and 
debt readjustments, and completed read- 
ing the bill for amendments. and iteex- 
pects to report favorably to the House 


ment by ratios of effectiveness of the vere) 
ous classes of defensive ships have demon- | 
strated the uselessness of attempting to 
fix the precise categories of armament per- | 
missible to the contracting nations; and 
“Whereas the paramount interest of 
mankind today is an agreement of all 
peoples, however constituted or governed, 





of Carrollton, Ill., House Majority Leader, 


and Representative Collier (Dem.), 
Vicksburg, Miss., Chairman of the House 


| Committee on Ways and Means, expressed ! 


after a conference of the majority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Jan. 18. 
Mr. Rainey reiterated his previously ex- 


Jan. 19 a bill combining the features of 


to abandon the armed peace which makes| pressed opinion that there will be no tax 


and other} 


of shortened procedure | 


ture petition, the Senate found itself faced, 
Jan. 18, with the cloture petition requiring 
a vote Jan. 19. . 


As the 'day's debate proceeded, chiefiy | 


with a discussion of the bill, by its Spon- 
sor, Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Minority Leader, presented three different 
unanimous consent proposals, and each, in 
turn, met objection. 
Opposition Withdrawn 

Later Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
| tana, whose opposition had caused one of 
the proposals to fail, suggested its reriewal, 
but Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 


“tired of the activities of lame duck 
and that it was his intention to force a 
record vote on the cloture petition in or- 
| der “to smoke out” Senators who had par- 
ticipated in efforts to keep the filibuster 
going by means of withdrawal of the 
cloture petition. 
Wants ‘Clear Record’ 

This statement by Senator Couzens was 
followed immediately with a declaration 
by Senator Long (Dem.), of. Louisiana, 
who had spoken at length on the Glass 
bill, that he wanted his “record clear.” 

“I have spent a good part of this day 
in attempting to get an agreement among 
those of us who are opposed to the bill,” 
said Senator Long. “I want to call atten- 
tion now that it is the Senator from Mich- 
igan who has blocked this agreement. My 
record is clear.” 

Predicts Failure 

The Louisiana Senator added that he 
had no fear of cloture being adopted. He 
explained that the “leadership” of both 
the majority and minority had stated to 
him the belief that the petition for cloture 
would fail of the necessary two-thirds vote 
to obtain adoption of that form of debate 
limitation, This statement, he said, was 
made to show that he had given his 
efforts toward a voluntary agreement in 
a hope that there could be an amicable 
settlemeni. 

The day’s session was marked by in- 


interrupted to announce that he would not | 
| permit withdrawal of the cloture petition. | 
The Michigan Senator asserted he was | 


leadership” on the part of the majority, | 


Retail food prices declined % of 1 per 
| cent from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 making a 
total decrease of almost 2 per cent since 


} .€Continued on Page 5, Column 2.3 


Bills to Limit Hours 
_ Of Labor Considered 


! 


‘Hearings Are Continued by 
Committees of Both the 
House and Senate 


Arguments for and against proposals to 
give Federal approval to a five-day week 
;and six-hour working day for employes in 
| industry were heard by congressional com- 
mittees Jan 18. 
| A subcommittee of tne Senate Commit- 
;tee on the Judiciary continued hearings 
!on the Black bill (S. 5267), while the House 
| Committee on Labor began consideration 
of the Connery bill (H. R. 14105). The 
bills are similar in the terms. 

Declaring a 30-hour weck would restore 
millions of men to employment, William 
Green, president of the Ainerican Federa- 
| tion of Labor, testifying kefore the House 
Committee, gave official approval to the 
| Connery bill. 

The bill, sponsored by Representative 
Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., chair- 
man of the Committee, provides there 
shall not be shipped, transported or de- 
|livered in interstate or foreign commerce 
|any articles or commodities in production 
of which, in any mine, quarry, mill, can- 
/nery, workshop or factory, or manufac- 
| turing establishment, here or abroad, any- 
;one is permitted to work more than five 
|days a week or six hours a day. 

It exempts from this commodities or 
}articles produced or manufactured prior 
|to enactment of the bill. It provides a 
|maxium penalty of $1,000 fine and three 
|months imprisonment for violations by 


the McKeown bill (H. R. 14133) and the 
LaGuardia bill, Chairman Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., stated orally 
after, the Committee’s exectuive session 
Jan. &¢s 
The McKeown bill is designed to fa- 
cilitate readjustment o? the indebtedness 
of individuals and _ corporations finding 
themselves in financial difficulty. A special 
rule will be asked to expedite passage of 
the new bill, he said. 
Amendments Outlined 
Three outstanding amendments were 
adopted by the Committee Jan. 18, Repre- 
sentative Oliver (Dem.); of New York 
City, member of the Committee, stated 
orally. One affects the LaGuardia bill, 
taking from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission certain powers provided un- “Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
der Mr. LaGuardia’s plan and adding} Senate that the Government of the United 
powers to the court under which the re- | States can contribute most to the termina- 
organizations would be effected. tion of the economic and social crisis 
Under Mr. LaGuardia’s plan, Mr. Oliver} which has plunged the entire world into 
said, the Commission would determine fi-|such prolonged and poignant distress by 
nally many questions involved in a reor-| offering unconditionally to all nations to 
ganization whereas the amendment pro-;enter into a multilateral treaty providing 
vdies for concurrent jurisdiction of courts,| for the reduction by 5 per cent per annum 
which supervise the reorganization. | for 10 years, dating from the exchange of 
Jurisdiction in Cases |ratifications at Washington by at least 


civilization and ethical principles alike 0b- 
jects of derision, in order that we may 
cope adequately with problems of social 
justice and economic progress; and 

“Whereas the one practical step now. 
susceptible of an international agree- 
ment appears to be in engagement to 
reduce by a fixed stipulaed percentage 
each year, for a number of years, the 
aggregate expenditures for military, 
naval and aircraft forces, reserves, 
training corps, and hke personnel, and 
ships, aircraft, auxiliary services, 
defenses, and all other land, marine, and 
air military and naval purposes, direct or 
indirect of all the contracting nations. 
Now, therefore, be it 


Would Offer Treaty 


A second amendment was adopted, af-| 10 nations having an aggregate population | 


feciing the McKeown bill, exempting rail-| im excess of 300,000,000 inhabitants, of the 
roads, such as traction lines, owned in part | total expenditure by each contracting 
or wholly by municipalities, from the | power on the active and retired personnel 
term@{of the bill, Mr. Oliver said. of the military, naval, and air forces, ex- 

Mr. Oliver stated his‘own proposal to : . 
amend the LaGuardia plan by centralizing | Prior to Jan. 1, 1933, and the total ex- 


the railroad reorganization proceedings in| Pemditure, direct and inairect, for mili-, 


| tary, naval, and aircraft establishments, 
exclusive jurisdiction, was voted down by | including auxiliary ships, and land and air 
the Committee. “| equipment of whatever sort, and material 
This plan, he said, would have avoided | C@Pable of use for military, naval, and air 
any burdensome State taxes which might | defensive purposes. 
Relief of Burdens 
Progressive reduction of armaments by 
leading nations, as a positive and con- 
structive step toward relieving the burdens 
of debt and taxation now aggravating the 
economic difficulties of the world, is pro- 
| posed in the resolution. 
“Four words tell: the story of the world’s 
| great worries today, “Senator Watson de- 
Reviewed clared in a speech urging Senate support 
|for his resolution. “These are: 


a court in the District of Columbia having 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Iron and Steel Trade 
Abroad Is Analyzed 


Developments Are 
Arma- 


land | 


‘cluding pensions for services in any war' 


sistence on the part of Senator Thomas | any one shipping, transporting or deliver- 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, on strict adherence | ing articles contrary to the terms of the 
to the standing rules of the Senate. He | bill. 

sought early in the day to gain recogni-| “The hours actually being worked in in- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] {Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


By Commerce Department 


Developments in the iron and _ steel 
trade in foreign countries during 1932 in- 
cluded marked reductions in the exports 


of Germany and France and a change in! 


the character of Swedish production, ac- 


| ment—War—Destruction—Debt! 
“So gteat are our trials in these turbu- 
{lent and troublesome times that we are 
literally forced by the sheer conditions 
| that confront us to stop, look and listen 
|in order that we may find our way once 


legislation and Mr. Collier said he did not 
| believe there would be any enacted. The 
Committee held the executive meeting to 
| diseys$ policies, Mr. Rainey explained, and 
i ther®” was ate:concjusion reached on any, 
| particular subject. 

Policies to Be Determined 


| “The full Committee met to talk over 
|matters and will meet again, with all the 
| members of the Committee expected to be 
present, next Friday,” Mr. Collier said after 
the conference. “Only routine matters are 
to be brought up but the Committee will 
determine what it wants to do. 

“At today’s meeting there was no senti- 
ment expressed for forcing the adoption 
|of important legislation at this time. The 
|reason for that is that there is only about 
six weeks of the present short session of 
Congress and the congestion of legislative 
matters in the Senate makes the adoption 
of important measures almost impossible 
of assurance of enactment. 


No Tax Action Foreseen 


“I do not believe there is going to be 
any revenue legislation at this session, al- 
though there are many little bills which 
should be taken up by the Committee at 
\this session.” 

Questioned regarding the possibility of 
the Ways and Means Committee reporting 
out at this session of Congress—which ex- 
pires March 4, next—a resolution to con- 
tinue the 1 cent Federal tax on gasoline 
which will expire by limitation on June 30, 
next, unless there is legislation continuing 
it, Mr. Collier said that he does not think 
it will be reported out of the Committee 
to the House at this session. He added, 
however, that he does not see how con- 
|tirtuance of the tax can be escaped, because 
| a gasoline tax is a fruitful source of reve- 
/nue to the United States Treasury. 


Estimates of Deficit 


Mr. Collier said he was “distressed” to 
learn that the President in his special 
message to Congress Jan: 17, had estimated 
a deficit in the treasury of between $500,- 
000,000 and $700,000,000, exclusive of sink- 
ing fund requirements, because, Mr. Col- 
lier said, he has been suing on the as- 
sumption that the deficit would be $472,- 
000,000. 

“Judging the future by the past,” he} 
said, “if we balanced the budget two weeks | 
ago, we would have been $200,000,000 out) 
of the way in the figuring The trouble is} 
we do not know when the budget is bal-} 





{along which the Tariff Commission op- 

|erates will take care of extreme cases of 

| foreign’ competition with domestic pro- 

ducers.” 

| - Exports fell from $139,382,000 in Novem- 

| ber to $136,000,000 in December, accord 

to the Department. Imports decr 

from $104,466,000 in November to $97,- 
Commerce in Gold 

Exports of gold for 1932 were $809,528~- 
000 as CT ee ae. tees 
according to the D 's ure! 
Imports of gold were $364,315,000 during 
1932 as compared with $612,119,000 worth 
of gold imported in 1931, 

Exports of silver for 1932 were $13,850,- 
000 as compared with exports in 1931 of 
$26,485,000, according to the Department, 
Imports of silver decreased from $28,664,- 
000 in 1931 to $19,650,000 in 1932. 

The statement issued by Secretary 
Chapin concerning the foreign trade of 
the United States for 1932 follows in full 
text: 

Significance of Trade 

Our. monthly statement for December 
shows the values of our imports and ex- 
ports for December and for the calendar 
year 1932. These figures seem worthy of 
special comment. 

There is a generally mistaken impres- 
sion about the significance of our commer- 
cial relations with foreign countries be- 
cause of the steady decline in foreign trade 
due to the world-wide depression. For this 
reason, I heve gathered a few facts and 
figures which I believe to be of consider- 
able importance at this time in analyzing 
our foreign trade for the year from the 
standpoint of what it means to the aver- 
age citizen at its present very low level. 

At a figure approximating $3,000,000,000, 
the total foreign trade of the United 
States during 1932 records the lowest dollar 
valuation since 1905. The figures cover- 
ing exports only, namely $1,617,877,000, are 
also the lowest on record since 1905. 

Statistical evidence of this kind empha- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


‘Alien Visas Issued 


Total 602 in Month 


Permits of Entry Are 96 Per 
Cent Under Quota 


Only 602 visas were issued to aliens of 
preference and nonpreference status from 
21 countries during November, the possible 
maximum issue being 14,838, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Jan. 18. The 
underissue was placed at 96 per cent. 

These 21 countries’ annual quatos repre- 


in | 


Witt a 24 per cent decrease during 
the last year, farm wages on Jan. 
1, 1933, are the lowest in 34 years, 
ranging from an average of 40 cents a 
day in South Carolina and Georgia to 
$1.75 a day in Rhode Island, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Department finds that the down- 
ward adjustment in farm wage rates 
has proceeded at a much faster rate 
than in manufacturing industries. 

The Jan. 1, 1933, supply of farm labor, 
expressed as a percentage of demand, 
rose to a new high of 236.6 per cent of 
normal for the period 1918 to date, it 
was stated. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

The index of the general level of 
farm wage rates declined to 74 per cent 
of the five-year prewar average on Jan. 
1, 1933. This represents a decline of 
10 points or 12 per cent since Oct. 1, 
1932, as compared with an average sea- 
sonal decrease in wage rates of about 
9.6 per cent in the corresponding pe- 
riod during the previous 10 years. At 





74 on Jan. 1, the index was about 24 
per cent lower than a year earlier, and 
at the lowest point recorded since 1899. 
Day wages with board ranged from 40 


cents in South Carolina and Georgia 


Wages Paid to Farm Laborers 
Are Lowest for Last 34 Years 


| ployment, in manufacturing 


to $1.75 in Rhode Island. In fa¢t, a few 

| reports from north-central States stated 

that farm laborers are working, in some 

instances, for board and lodging aione. 

| The same index averaged 86 per cent of 

| prewar for the year 1932 as compared 
with 116 during 1931. 

Since Oct. 1, the decline in wage rates 

| for hired farm ‘workers Was the direct 

result of an increased supply of farm 

| labor and a decreased demand for their 

services. The supply of farm labor in- 

creasec from 123.6 to 127.3 per cent of 

| normal from Oct. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 

| 1933, according to reports from crop 

correspondents throughout the country. 


| A decline in factory employment in New 


York State indicates that the increase 

in the supply of farm labor was accom- 
| panied by a decline in industrial em- 
| ployment, although final figures on em- 
industries 
throughout the country as a whole, are 
not yet available either for December 


| Or January. 


A record low level of 53.8 per cent 
of normal was reported as the demand 
for farm labor on Jan. 1, compared with 
60.8 on Oct. 1 of last year and 60.5 on 


[Continued on Page 7, Colymn 5.] 
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| October and November anc French exports | 





cording to a statement issued Jan, 18 by : 
the Department of Commerce. ; [Continued a” 

French exports of iron and steel prod-|~ 
ucts were one-third ‘ess during the first 
11 months of 1932 and German exports for 
the same period were 46.14per cent less, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the De- 
partment. An increase occurred in Ger-| 
man exports of iron and steel in both 





Page 4, Column 4.] 


Explained by 


for October showed a marked increase over 
those for September. 

The decline in Swedens export market 
for high-grade iron and steel products 


RADE discounts unconditionally 
granted at the time of sale may 
be deducted from the manufacturer's 
| sale price in computing excise taxes un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1932, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue ruled Jan. 18. 
The ruling was one of a series of four, 
two of which dealt with the taxes on 
tires and other automobile accessorics 
and one of which clarified the tax on 
soft drinks. (The rulings follow in full 
text: 

Title IV.—Manufacturers’ 
(1932.) Section 602—Tires and inner 
tubes. Regulations 46, article 19, G. C. 
M. 11410. Taxability of tires and tubes 
when leased under so-called mileage, 
contracts: 

An opinion is requested concerning 
several questions which have arisen in 
connection with so-called mileage con- 
tracts between the X Rubber Co. and 
the Y Tire & Rubber Co. and bus com- 
panies. Under these contracts the rub- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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to furnish tires and .tubes to operators 
of buses at a specified rate per mile. 
The manufacturer also agrees, to service 
the tires and retains title thereto. The 
operator of the buses agrees, upon ter~ 


anced. I would be surprised to see a tax|Sent 148,383 of the total quota of 153,831, 


Regulations on E 


a 


ber companies, as manufacturers, agree | 


bill passed at this session. ’ 


xcise Taxes 
Revenue Bureau 


, mination of the contract, unless a new 
contract is entered into, to purchase 
the tires on the basis of the manufac- 

| turer’s price list, less the amount al- 

| ready paid under the mileage contract. 
In the case of damage by accident, 
abuse, or fire the cost of repair is to | 
be borne by the bus company. In the 
case of destruction by accident, abuse, 
or fire the bus company is to be charged 
at the manufacturer’s list price, less 
mileage paid. 

Section 602 of Title IV of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 imposes a tax on tires and 
inner tubes sold by the manufacturer, 
preducer, or importer. Section 618 of 
the Act provides that: 

“For the purposes of this title, the 
lease of an article shall be considered 
the sale of such article.” 

The questions on which an opinion is 
requested are as follows: 

Question 1. Should these contracts be 
| considered sales contracts or leases? 
Question 2. How should the tax be 

computed? 

Question 3. What are the answers 
where a similar contract was entered 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


| assigned 


it was stated. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

It is now’ possible to give the results 
of the examination during November, 1932, 
of aliens by consular officers, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, to determine whether they 
are “likely to become a public charge” in 
the light of existing unfavorable economic 
conditions, including the widespread un- 
employment in the United States. 

Reports from American consular officers 
to 21 countries whose annual 
quctas represent 148,383 oi the total quota 
of 153,831, indicate that of the possible 
maximum issue based upcn the monthly 10 
per cent of the total quotas, which maxi- 


| mum issue equals 14,838, only 321 immigra- 


tion visas were issued during November, 


| 1932, to aliens entitled to preference under 
|the immigration laws, ana 281 to aliens 


not entitled to preference, making a total 
of 602 for the month. This means that 
of the possible maximum: of 14,838 quota 


|/numbers available during November for 


issuance of alien born in 
mentioned, 


the countries 
there was an underissue of 


| 14,236 or 96 per cent. 


Incomplete returns received to date 
from the remaining countries, whose an- 
nual quotas amount to 5,448, and are not 
restricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
indicate that only 68 visas were issued dur- 
ing November. . 

Reports received from Canada indicate 
that only 396 nonquota visas were issued 
in November, 1932, as compared with 3,933 
visas which were issued during November, 
1928, the same month of the last norma} 
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{Continued from Page 1.] | 
dustry today average 42 hours a week,” | 
Mr. Green told the Committee. “Even 
this 42-hour week does not give work to 
all who desire it. Approximately 25,000,- | 
000 people seek work in these industries | 
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as wage and salaried workers and 8,260,000 
are now unemployed. | 

“A 30-hour week would give employ-| 
ment to 6,500,000 but would leave 1,700,-| 
000 still out of work. A 28-hour week | 
would be necessary to give employment | 
to all.” 

Mr. Green added that there also are| 
2,600,000 out of work in agriculture. He said | 
that unless the shorter standard of work- | 
ing hours is established now, industry will 
undoubtedly maintain a standard that va-| 
ries from 47 to 55 hours a week. He said} 
that in November, 1932, tnere was a total | 
of 11,590,000 people out of work and that 
unquestionably unemployment is now at 
an all-time peak. 

In advocating the shorter week and 
shorter day, he said, he was also advo- 
cating the maintenance of the total pay 
as before. He said that if the economic 
conditions that prevailed at the outset of 
1929 were restored with the same number | 
of days and hours, only 55 per cent of the 
present unemployment would be relieved. 
He referred to the large amount of unem- 
ployment due to mechanization. | 


He agreed with Representd@tve Lovette || 


(Rep.), of Greenville, Tenn., that the} 
present situation is affected by the cheap 
labor abroad. 

“It is affected pretty seriously by cheap 
wages, sale of foreign goods and depre- 
ciated currency abroad,” he said. j 


Increases in Wages 


Mr. Green said that business concerns 
as a rule have objected to increase of 
wages and the organization always had to 
fight for the increases. “It is our official 
position,” he emphasized, “that wage rates 
for the shorter time should be the same 
as the pay for the longer day and longer 
week. But the wage scale of every worker 
is menaced by the army of the unem-| 
Ployed roaming over the Nation and the | 
efforts should be to absorb these. Un-| 
scrupulous employers are taking advan- 
tage of the situation.” 

Answering questions, he said the general 
attitude of the employers is in opposition 
to the establishment of a shorter day and 
a shorter week, end this is particularly 
true, ke said, of the employers of the so- 
called white collar class of workers. He 
said the textile industry refuses to even 
consider the situation*in a fair way. He 
said the Federation paid last year $39,- 
000,000 out of the earnings of its members 
to take care of unemployed members. 

Regardless of national exigencies which 
might necessitate shortening of the work 
day, the Supreme Court of the United 
States could not permii Congress to regu- 
late the hours of labor in industry as pro- 
posed in the Black bill, the Senate Judici- 
ary subcommittee was told by Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association 
of Railway Executives. 

Testifying in opposition to the legisla- 
tion, Mr. Thom stated at the outset of 
his testimony that in nis opinion the pro- 
posed bill is “clearly unconstitutional” and 
that it would impose a burden on the rail- 
roads which they could rot stand under 
present conditions. 


Views of Other Labor Leaders 

The legislation was favored by other 
witnesses who told the Committee that 
business recovery is impossible without re- 
duction of the working day, that the situa- 
tion demands prompt action, and that 
competitive conditions are demoralizing 
the labor market. 

John W. Edelman, representing the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, testi- 
fied that silk textile manufacturers in his 
State see no hope of stemming the “cha- 
otic” conditions in their industry until the 
hours of labor are regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Regulation Desired by Industry 

Emil Rieve, president of the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, told the Committee that “unless 
Congress quickly adopts some adequate 
measures designed to regulate and con- 
trol industry that this Government will 
be faced with the problem of actually op- 
erating a bankrupt industrial system 
itself.” 

Arthur Dahlberg, an economist and re- 
search fellow, Social Science Research 
Council, stressed the views he expounded | 
in a recent book, “Jobs, Machines, and 
Capitalism,” advocating shorter hours not 
only to spread work but also as a means 
of establishing widespread purchasing 
power. 

Discusses Constitutionality 

Mr. Thom devoted a large part of his 
testimony to the constitutional questions 
involved in the proposed bill. He said he 
did not think that the condition of the 
country would in no way influence the 
Supreme Court in passing upon the bill, 
that it was bound by purely legal con- 
siderations, and that the State legislatures 
are the proper bodies to take remedial 
steps. 

Questioned by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, and Senator Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, as to whether the Supreme 
Court might not recognize a public need 
and demand for Federal regulation of the 
hours of labor, he-said: “I do not think 
that the appreciation by the court of a 
national emergency would permit that 
court oy any other court to break down 
the line of demarkation between the au- 
thority of the Congress and the States.” 

Clearly Defined Line 

This line of--demarkation, he said, has 
been cleariy defined in previous decisions 
of the court. 

Asked if the Supreme Court might not 
recognize the difficulty of getting every 
State to take action with segard to reduc- 
ing the hours of labor, he said: “I can not 
believe that the difficulty of getting unan- 
imous action by the States would influ- 
ence the court to increase the Federal 
power.” 

Questioned by Mr. Black 

“It is your opinion,” asked Senator 
Black, “that if conditions had developed 
in the country to where millions of people 
were permanently thrown out of work, on 
the verge of starvation, undernourished 
* * * where the very civilization we live in 
was in jeopardy and it was the opinion of 
the people and of the Congress that if 


the hours of labor were not shortened it | 


would result in the destruction of the 
Government itself and destroy the very 
court that was passing upon the case and 
undermining the Government itself so 
that if these goods should be shipped from 
State to State it would contribute to un- 
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With failure to arrange for limitation of | 
debate on the Glass banking bill by volun- 
tary agreement, the Senate faced a vote, 
Jan. 19, on the cloture petition of Senator 
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President and Mr. Roosevelt to confer at 
White House on general foreign situation. 
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national relations. 
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add to the want, poverty, misery, distress | 
and suicide all over the land—it is still 
your opinion that under these circum- 
stances the court would hold these goods 
would not injure the public to such an 
extent that Congress could prevent their | 
shipment?” | 

“That is my judgment, 

Thom responded. 
Responsibility of Enforcement 

Mr. Thom also criticized the bill on the| 
grounds that it places the responsibility 
for enforcing its provisions on the rail- 
roads and he suggested that the penalty) 
be invoked at the source of shipment of | 
the goods, the shipper. There would be | 
no way, he said, for the railroads to de- 
termine whether the goods it transported 
were made in accordance with the law. 

He further pointed out that the bill 
would entail regufation of foreign goods 
and that if the railroads shipped imported 
goods not made under the provisions of 
the bill they would be subject to penalties. 

Violation of Law 

“The railroads should not have the re- | 
sponsibility placed on them,” he said. “If 
they are responsibile, then it must be that 
they violate the law knowingly.” 

He also testified that the bill would be| 
followed by loss of shipments to the roads | 
by “bootlegging” operations of producers | 
who would ship by other means of trans- 
portation. The railroads, he pointed out, 
can be strictly policed but its competitors 
are not and they would have an advantage | 
in transporting good produced under vio- 
lation of law. “It would take away traffic 
essential in the public interest at the pres- 
ent time,” he said. | 

Effect of Bill 

Mr. Thom called attention to the fact 
that under the present wording of the 
bill only the railroad workers in the shops 
would be affected but not the workers 
engaged in traffic. 

Senator Black 


Senator,” Mr. 


exyessed the opinion’ 
that the law shoud apply to the rail- 
road men on the trains as well. He de- 
clared that he is anxious to get this 
legislation through Congress at this ses- 
sion, as it is of “vital importance.” 

Mr. Thom stated that the railroads 
could not afford the cost of reducing the 
hours of work without a reduction in 
wages. 

“I favor the six-hour day with eight 
hours’ pay,” Senator Black asserted. 


Federal Regulation Stressed 

Mr. Edelman, in urging the passage of 
the Black bill, stressed the necessity for | 
Federal regulation in view of the com-| 
petitive advantage of one State over ant | 
other when there is no uniformity i 
hours of labor. He said that Federal regu- | 
lation is necessary to “save” certain tex- 
tile industries, the Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous coal industry, and other enterprises. | 

He described a conference between silk 
textile manufacturers last year in Penn- | 
sylvania with Governor Pinchot in which 
manufacturers in Pennsylvania, he said, 
themselves testified that they saw “no 
hope” for their industry until the hours 
of labor are regulated. “The only stabil- 
izing influence which would save them | 
from insolvency would be regulation,” he 
declared they told the Governor. 

No Regular Operations 

He said that competitive conditions and 
the general “panicky” attitude has pre- 
vented manufacturers from effecting reg- 
ularity in their operations and thai as a | 
| result employment is spasmodic, frequently | 
takes place at night and under long shifts. | 

Manufacturers in eastern Pennsylvania | 
| told Governor Pinchot, he said, that they | 
| had not only reduced wages by 60 per cent 
; but increased the task of the worker by | 
'40 per cent, which they accomplished by | 
placing more looms under the supervision 
of each workér. 
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Efforts Fail in Senate for Agreement 
To Limit Debate on Glass Banking 


{Continued f 
tion for a statement during the speech by 


ations from the rules. 
To Refuse Unanimous Consent 
Prior to that notice, he told the Senate, 
in yielding to a request by Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, Majority Leader, 


to deliver a prepared speech, that he 
would refuse unanimous consent there- 
after. 

“There is a cloture neiition before the 
Senate,” he said. “I wart to serve notice 
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American Utility Company. j 
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group by Commissioner Eastman. 
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terstate Commerce Commission. 
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rom Page 1.) 
who have no sympathy with any filibuster 


| Senator Glass, and when he failed, he said| that is going on.” 
he intended to see that there were no devi- | 


“We are told that controlled branch 
| banking would mean centralization,” said 
{Senator Glass. “In my opinion, it would 
| mean a diffusion of credit. And that is the 
| view of the most experienced bankers and 
publicists in this country 

“It means that thousands of small com- 
| munities now deprived of all banking fa- 
| cilities would be enapled without great 


inconvenience to have those facilities,” he | 


continued. 
| “It means that thousands of other com- 


now that if it be adopted, there will be no| munities with inadequate banking facili- 
further business traysacted in this body | ties, with weak, tottering banks, unable to 
under unanimous consent agreement.” respond to the requirements of commerce, 
Subsequently, Senatur Glass presented} agriculture or industry would haw in- 
numerous telegrams concerning the bank-| creased credit facilities.’ 
ing bill which he had received, and asked! Mr. Glass pointed out that the pleas 
to have them read by the clerk, explain-| that have been made to the Senate against 
ing that time could be saved if only the| the pending bill were made for the small 
name of the city and the gignature were| banks “and not for the people who have 
read. Senator Thomas, iiowever, invoked| their money in these little banks.” 


| larize employment.” 


the rules again, and »y demanding the 
regular order compelled the reading of 
each of the several hundred of telegrams 
at length. 
Opposed to Cloture 

Discussion of the prospects of an affirma- 
tive vote on the cloture petition included 
an observation by Senator Norris (Rep.), 


| of Nebraska, to the effect that there were 


many Senators who wouid vote against the 
cloture resolution “who had no sympathy 
with any filibuster that is going on.” 

“I would like to say in answer to the 
Senator from Michigan” (Mr. Couzens), 


said Senator Norris, “that the question of | 


cloture involves, in the minds of a great 
many Senators here, something that is 
fundamental and that is entirely beyond 


any particular controversy. “Therefore, in| 


voting upon cloture, there will be many 
Senators who will be disposed to vote 
against cloture under any circumstances, 


hour day provides the most practical way 
of preventing “social chaos” and that busi- 
ness recovery cannot be effected without 
reduction of working hours. 
-) Minimum Wage Law 
Mr’ Rieve told the Committee that his 


organization represents about 20,000 ho-|} nking provisions of the Glass bill, now | economic congitions was a sales tax, fa- | 


siery workers, the majority of whom 


“would regard as an unmixed blessing any | 
measure that would spread out and regu- | 
He said the Black bill ! 
provisions could be applied most success- | 


fully to his industry but that a minimum 
wage law should also be enacted to sup- 
plement regulation of hours. 

“However,” he said, “if this present leg- 
islation could be put into force, the wage 
question would be in our opinion, solved 
with far less difficulty than would be the 
case if no  hours-curtailment law is 
adopted.” 

Studie sof Employment 

Mr. Dahlberg testified that in his studies 
of industrial employment he has discov- 
ered that the injection of machinery has 
undermined jobs in fields where there 
formerly existed bargaining between labor 
and employer and has resulted in giving 
the employer an utteriy free hand. He 
stated that such deveiopments have also 
diverted workers to diff2rent fields of labor 
in which the worker has no training. 

The contention that rea! output and real 
wages would fall if nours were reduced, 
he said, is based on ignorance of modern 
engineering and is just the reverse of the 


dermining that ciyilization and further} He expressed the opinion that the six- } truth, 
’ . 


“People who want to gamble with their | 


|}own money,give me no worry,” said the 
| Virginia Senator. “That is not the case 
| here.” He asserted that the banks loan 
| the money of their depositors for specula- 
tive purposes. 

| “What I am objecting to is the loaning 
| of reserve funds of the great Federal Re- 
| serve System in sacred trust for use only 


|commerce and industry,” Mr. Glass ex- 
plained. “That's what I am objecting to. 
That’s what the/law for 19 years has been, 
and that’s what these people for 19 years 
have disregarded. This bill proposes to 
| put a stop to that sort of thing.” 

He continued: 

“Not content with flinging in $8,000,000,- 
000 of brokers’ loans, not content with 
throwing billions of dollars of deposits of 


Branch Banking Provi 


, 


» » 


‘ 


» 


Standardization 


New’ standards of length are proposed for 
hosiery. 
Page 7, col. 3 


State Courts 


Bank as pledgee of stolen unregistered 
bearer bonds held entitled thereto as against 
person from whom stolen; bonds held nego- 
tiable notwithstanding reference to trust 
agreement; Pflueger v. Broadway Trust & 
Savings Bank; Illinois Supreme Court. 

. Page 4, col. 2 

Evidence in arson case is ruled on by Min- 
nesota Supreme Court. 

Page 5, col. 1 


State Finance 


New State revenue measures proposed in 
West Virginia. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Operating costs in New Jersey for year 
analyzed. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Pay cut for State employes proposed in 
New Jersey. 
Page 2. col. 5 


State Legislation 


Legislative plans outlined to Legislature 
by Governor of Utah. 
Page 2, col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Taxation by State of oil produced from 
restricted Indian lands in Oklahoma pro- 
tested in case under review by Supreme 
Court. 





Page 4, col. 1 
Journal and calendar of the Supremq Court 
of the United States. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Stay of proceedings granted to allow 
church to file petition for rehearing by Su- 
preme Court in radio case. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Tariff 


Measurement procedure in computing 
tariff on lumber argued at hearing before 
Customs Commissioner, 

Page 7, col. 4 


restricted Indian lands in Oklahoma pro- 
tested in case under review by Supreme 
Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Income tax returns decline for year in 
Massachusetts, analysis of reports filed 
shows. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Revision of tax on insurance premiums 
in District of Columbia proposed in Senate. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Three members of State Tax Commission 
appointed by Governor of Illinois. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Revenue’ from State gasoline tax dis- 
tributed to New York counties. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Internal Revenue Bureau rules on four 
excise tax regulations. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Tax legislation declared unlikely at pres- 
ent session of Congress by Representatives 
Rainey and Collier. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Monthly income to State from tax on gas- 
oline announced in Massachusetis. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Land tax for upkeep of roads criticized 
by Governor of Delaware. 
Page 4, col. 1 


. 
Textiles 
Receipts of certain commercial classifica- 
tions of cotton cloth found to have declined 
steadily since 1925. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Veterans 


Proposed restriction of veterans’ disability 
allowance termed “cruelty” before Joint 
Congressional Committee by American | 
Legion spokesman. ¢| 

Page 3, col. 1 








Weather 


Warm weather of week favorable to out- 
side farm work in most sections, says 
Weather Bureau. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Pay Cut for State Employes 
Proposed in New Jersey 


| Trenton, N. J., Jan. 18. 


Reduction of the salaries of State em- 
|ployes from 7 to 20 per cent, effective 
| Feb. 1, is provided in a bill (S. 25) intro- 
;|duced by Senator Dryden Kuser, chair- 
;man of a subcommittee named to deal 
| with economy and reorganization. The 
|measure has the endorsement of the ma- | 
; jority conference, according to Senator | 
| Clifford R. Powell, and is exepcted to 
| pass next week. 

Other salary bills sponsored by Senator 
| Kuser would direct the Civil Service Com- 
| mission to formulate a new schedule of 
minimum and maximum compensation | 
(S. 54), reduce the pay of employes in 
the classified service now receiving ,in 
excess of prescribed maximums (S. 51) and 
provide for a committee to study the pay | 
of employes in the unclassified service, | 
| their. duties and responsibilities, working | 
| hours and maintenance (S. J. R. 4). | 


outside banks into this frightful maelstrom | 
| of gambling, they appropriated trust fund | 
| facilities of Federal reserve banks. 

“Under the existing provision of this 
bill, if the administrators of. any Federal 
reserve banks—as once happened, and 
maybe more than once—should fail to 
| warn the offending bank, the Federal Re- 


of environment, have authority to serve 


persist in its speculative loans that it be 


| reserve banks. 

“Is the Senate reduced to that level of 
legislative depravity that it may be told 
by any member or any group of members 
|not constituting a majority that it shall 
not legislate on a great problem, that it 





| know would prevent the recurrence of this 
frightful crash and financial disaster?” 


he af Clee Bill ‘ 


Opposed by Representative Goldsborough 


Powerful interests are attempting to 


Mr. Goldsborough then went on to say 


| 
Taxation by State of oil produced from | 
| 
| 
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President to Confer Legislative Plans 
With Mr. Roosevelt! Abe uuiewe d by | 

Foreign Situation Will Be Dis- 
4 Governor of Utah 


cussed in General Way 
At the White House 
President Hoover and Franklin D.| State Deficit Added Taxes 
| Roosevelt will confer on the foreign situa- | A d S ] L i 1 ti 
n ocia egisiaiion 
Among Problems Pre- 
sented to Legislature 


{tion at the White House Jan. 20, it wai 
stated orally at the White House Jan. 18.| 
It was explained that as far as is known} 

|by the President the conference will be 

| confined entirely to foreign affairs. Presi- | z . 

dent Hoover-and Mr. Roosevelt were said| suse’ Maca gag at ge Zn aunt 


to be cqually interested in carrying for- | : 

ward fereign affairs policies aifd the con- | hinene eae eae eae ae = 
ference will be a general discussion Of| sy ountine to SBIR O06. cab tet. te as 
what is transpiring in the foreign situa-|<oneq by curtailment of State activities, 


tion. nek 
It was stated further that, the confer- | 204 he therefore recommended that the 


| : «ith : | State issue $1,000,000 of 10-year general 
ence will not necessarily include discus- | os f 
sion of the foreign war debts. | fund deficit bonds and $1,000,000 of bonds 


ars . ;to refund tax anticipation notes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden! ‘he suggested an extension. of the se- 


: , ; : | 
Pa Ee ik teens eee | lective sales tax to furnish a more stable 

a a : | source of general fund revenue, and rec- 
| he expected to take part in the conference ommended that collection of all special 


between President Hoover and Mr. Roose- | taxes be placed with the State Tax Com- 





| velt. mission instead of being handled by th 
s 2 eae) ae er aed pea departments. { 
Action by Banks 
Alten Entry Permits | Governor Blood said he has been ad- 
3 |; Vised by the Utah State Bankers Asso- 
s ciation that the banks ‘proposed, effective 
Issued In Month Are |duly 1, 1933, to discontinue the furnish- 
ing of specific security by surety bond of 
pledge of collateral on deposits of public 
4 Per Cent of Quota | funds, to discontinue the payment of in- 
teregt on such funds except as such pay- 
* : |ments may be made on similar deposits, 
Only 602 Visas Were Grant- | 2nd to impose a service charge on public 
- - deposits comparable to that on private de- 
ed by Consular Officers in posits. 

< . ; 4 | He suggested the appointment of a 

21 Nations, Department jlegislative committee to study the mat- 

“ ter, and expressed the hope that some 
Of State Announces modification of the terms of the pro- 


- may be secured. 


{Continued from Page 1.] Governor Blood said several bills on 


fiscal year, which represents a reduction | Social legislation would be presented, and 


|in visas issued during this period of 90 per | 


cent. 


Only 140 Mexicans were issued visas in| 


November, 1932, as comnared with 3,953 in 


|}; November, 1927, the same month of last} 


|normal fiscal year, or # detrease of 96 per 
cent. 
The American Consul General at Ha- 


recommended careful consideration of 
|them. He said, however, that the ques- 
tion of whether the State can afford to 
carry the financial load which would 
result must be determined in view of the 
|need for economy. 

The proposed measures, he explained, 
will include a five-day week and six-hour 


bana has reported the issue of 18* immi-|day on all public works, with wages in 


\}/gration visas to natives of Cuba during) Keeping with the American standard. of 


| November, 1932, as compared with 71 in/|living, scientific unemployment and old 
| November, 1928, the same month of the | age insurance, a minimum wage scale for 
last normal fiscal year, or a reduction of | Women and equal compensation with men 
\75 per cent. | for like service, unemployment relief, pro- 
| The above results have been accom- | tection of women and children in indus- 
|plished by consuls of the United States|try, enlarged opportunity for vocational 
in the enforc@ment of existing provisions | training and education, and a State anti- 
of law in the light of present economic | injunction law to conform to the Federal 
conditions. | law. 


Inspection of Applicants 
In this connection,’ consular officers 
have been informed that, in view of the 


serious unemployment which exists in the | 


United States particular care should be 
taken before issuing immigration visas to 
determine whether the applicants may be- 
|come public charges. If any alien, upon 


\}!whom the burden of establishing admissi- 


bility is piaced by section 23 of the Immi- 


gration Act of 1924, should be unable to! 


establish that he is not likely to become 
la public charge, the consular officer to 


\}|}wham he may have applied for a visa 


| would have no other choice under section 
2(f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 than 
| to refuse a visa. Section 2 (f) of the act 
cited provides in part that: 
Provisions of Law 
| No immigration visa shall be issued to 
an immigrant if it appears to the consular 
officer * * * that the immigrant is inad- 
missible into the United States_under the 
immigration laws * * * nor shall such im- 
migration visa be issued if the consular 
officer 
that the immigrant is inadmissible into 
the United States under the immigration 
laws. 
“Includes unmarried 


minor children, 


of American citizens by marriage occurring 
prior to July 1, 1932, as well as certain pro- 
fessors, ministers, students and previous law- 
ful residents of the United States, who would 
not be chargeable to any quota if there were 
quotas for Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


knows or has reason to believe | 


the | 
wives of American citizens, and the hushands | 


{mportation of Paper 
Is Curtailed by Soviet 


Soviet Russia has ceased importing pa- 
| per notwithstanding the inability of local 
{mills to fully meet the domestic demand, 
according to a report from Minister R. P. 
Skinner, Riga, Latvia. 

There has been a gradual decrease in 
paper imports from 147,000 metric tons in 
the fiscal year 1925-26 to 26,000 tons in 
| the calendar year 1931, Mr. Skinner’s re- 
port states, based on Soviet official “fig- 
|ures. This year, to Oct. 1, only 105 tons 
|of paper had been imported. 
| Soviet Russia’s progress in the produc- 
| tion of paper during the past few years 
|remains behind provisions of the Five 
| Year’s Plan. The plan for 1931 provided 
|for the production of 611,000 metric tons 
of paper .including 154,000 tons of news- 
print, 105,000 tons of other printing pa- 
pers and 95,000 tons of writing paper. 
Only 497,000 tons of paper ,including 294,- 
000 tons of newsprint, other printing and 
| writing papers were produced. 

Even if the Soviet paper industry should 
| fulfill its \production plans, it could satisf 
the demands only to the extent of 6 
per cent. Labor difficulties, shortage of 
wood pulp and other semiraw materials 
and poor organization of work in the mills 
are mentioned in the Soviet press as the 
main causes for the failure to keep up to 
schedule.—(Departmefit of Commerce.) 
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foist on the American people the branch | that the next emergency measure to meet 


pending in the Senate, Representative | vored by the same promoratorium forces. 
Goldsborough (Dem.), of Denton, Md.,| He said it was another purely selfish 
member of the House Committee on Bank- | gesture—to send out a tax collector among 
ing and Currency, said in a speech in the} the impoverished people to restore pros- 


| House Jan. 18. Mr. Goldsborough’s theme 
was branch banking; but he discussed 
other financial subjects, including the 
moratorium. 

Mr. Goldsborough said the same people 
who backed the moratorium on-World War 


debts and favored cancellation of the for- | 


eign debts, are opposing expansion of the 


currency and a rise in commodity prices. | 
The same forces in 1927, he said, sought | 


to get control of all the country’s resources 
by means of a system of branch banking, 


and ever since then there has been con- | 
stant pressure brought on Congress for! 


branch banking legislation. 
Provisions in Glass Bill 
Mr. Goldsborough said that there are 


many features of the Glass bill now before 


the Senate that “those of us who are op- 
posed to branch banking favor.” 
| the branch banking proposai in the Sen- 
ate is being offered to the country as an 
emergency measure in the face of the fact 


that whether such legislation is right or | 


| wrong it would take from 10 to 15 years to 
put it into operation. 


He said | 


| perity. Then we had economy as the 
next solution, he said. 
City Control of Credit 

Mr. Goldsborough said it would mean 
that the metropolitan cities would control 
| the State Legislaturés through their con- 
trol of credit. He added that by the same 
| reasoning there might be a similar effect 
on the representation in Congress. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., another member of the banking and 
currency committee, interrupted. “To sug- 
gest that the moratorium was undertaken 
at the suggestion of international bankers | 
is preposterous,” Mr. Luce said. Mr. Luce | 
added that at a White House conference | 
it had been agreed that there was a neces- 
sity for legislation to aid depositors in | 
closed banks but nothing had been done | 
about that yet in this House. He said the 
House Banking and Currency Committee | 
had had no chance to consider the Glass | 
bill and predicted that the House Com-| 
mittee would not have that opporunity 
notwithstanding 1t is a most important | 
matter, 


- 
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Proposed Cutting 
Of Veterans’ Aid 
Meets Criticism 


Restriction of Allowance for 
Disability Opposed by 
American Legion Spokes- 
man Before Committee 


Proposed restriction of disability allow- 
ance payments to World War veterans 
was characterized as representing “noth- 
ing less than a species of cruelty” before 
the Congressional Joint Committee study- 
ing veterans’ relief laws, Jan. 18, by Wat- 
son B. Miller, chairman of the national 
rehabilitation committee of the American 
Legion. : 

Mr. Miller advised the committee - not 
only to continue the present law in regard 
to disability allowances but ‘also to con- 
tinue to provide hospitalization without 
regard to the nature of the origin of 
disability, and to continue the presumptive 
provisions. 

Reduction Is Opposed 

Calling attention to the proposal of 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, to amend the dis- 
ability allowance provisions so that all 
whose disabilities are less than 50 per 
cent would be removed from the rolls, 
Mr. Miller said: 

“The American Legion has overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the $12 and $18 monthly 
disability allowance payments which pro- 
ceed to the overwhelming preponderance 
of cases actually provide rent, fuel, and 
in many cases food. This money is liter- 
ally all they have to ward off cold and 
hunger. To now suggest a cancellation 
of these small but vitally important pay- 
ments in this national emergency repre- 
sents nothing less than a species of cruelty. 
It would mean deprivation in the starkest 
sense.” 
Vhlue of Payments 

Continuing, Mr. Miller asserted: 

“The effects of the review of cases now 
being paid will be bad enough, but now 
in addition to the administrative restric- 
tions being enforced, the administration 
comes into this chamber and _ suggests 
that you consider a practical wiping out 
of the act itself.” 

He declared that if the Administrator of 


Foreign Commerce During Year |Welfare Activity 
Smallest in Value Since 1905) }, Metropolitan 


sizing greatly diminished foreign ship- 
ments, unless balanced by other factors, is 
likely to create distorted opinion and to 
add to the impression which seems to be 
prevalent in some circles that our foreign 
business has now reached the point ‘of 
| negligible consequence, 

One of the most. important things we 
need in the United States today is more 
jobs for more people, and above all else 
we need to keep the jobs we now have. 





Present Volume of Trade 


Of Considerable Importance 

Exports of $1,617,877,000 may appear 
small compared with the figures of 1928 
and 1929, but after all sometihng over 
$1,500,000,000 worth of business, particu- 
larly during these times, is not to be 
ignored, 

Let us see what this means in actual 
jobs for our peopte. 

According to conservative estimates our 


American workers with employment, out 
of a total of approximately 18,000,000 per- 


capable of being exported. 

In addition there were about 1,250,000 
persons engaged in activities supplying 
the daily needs of those directly employed. 

The two foregoing estimates do not in- 
clude the number engaged in the clerical 
and mercantile phases of the export busi- 
ness proper in .warehousing, ocean ship- 
|ping, banking, insurance and other re- 
\lated industries, . : 

Reviewing the export status during 1932 
of a few prgminent industries, it is rather 
surprising to note that the proportion of 
our total lumber production which was 





exported last year is the highest since rec 
r 


ords were first compiled in 1869. Last yea 
the lumber industry exported approxi- 
mately 1,300,000,000 board feet, or about 
bricating oils 30 per cent of production. 


Large Shipments Abroad 
Of Motor Vehicles 


Despite the severe curtailment of pur- 
chasing power abroad our automobile in- 
dustry exported about $80,000,000 worth of 
jcars and parts last year, or about 11% 


exports in 1932 provided at least 2,000,000 | 


sons at work last year producing goods | 


per cent of its total output. 

Over 50 per cent of our entire cotton 
crop was exported last year, represeting 
about 9,000,000 bales. 

We also exported during 1932, 27 per 
cent of our leaf tobacco, and about 9 
per cent of our apples. We sold to for- 
eign countries 15 per cent of our wheat 
crop, 24 per cent of our lard production, 
/ and abvut 744 per cent of our salmon pack. 

Exports of motor fuel accounted for 9 
per cent of production and exports of lu- 
bricating oils 30 pe rcent of production. 

As recently as last’ Summer, export 
for machine tools represented 58 per cent 
of the total orders on hand. 


Distribution of Benefits 


Of Foreign Commerce 

The records of the Department show that 
every State in the Union contributed sub- 
stantially to the foreign trade total of the 
Nation, and that export business means 
jobs to practically every community in this 
country. ' 


Veterans’ Affairs had been “out in the 
small communities * * * where mines 
and factories are closed, where agriculture 
is stifled, and had been able to see what 
even these small payments can do under 
wise administration for little children, he 
would know that the suggestion amounts 
to nothing short of family annihilation.” 


Basis of Revision 


Representative Chiperfield (Rep.), of 
Canton, Ill., interposed that the basis of 
need should not be the basis upon which 
revision is considered, since need exists 
not only in the families of veterans. 

Questioning the proposal of the National 
Economy League against free hospitaliza- 
tion to veterans whether or not their dis- 
ability is service connected, Mr. Watson 
told the Committee: 

“It has been the policy of the Federal 
Government to furnish veterans with 
domiciliary and medical care to a greater 
or less extent since the American Revo- 
lution and that there was nothing partic- 
ularly new in such a policy when Congress 
authorized hospitalization to nonservice- 


Exports Showed Decline of One-third, Says the 


Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


most every important foreign trading na- 
tion is today maintaining its official trade 
promting service on a high level. 

Great Britain in 1932 cut its appropria- 
ton and grants for the promtion of foreign 
trade less than 1 per cent. Britain’s per 
capita cost of assisting overseas trade is 
five times that of the United: States. 

Canada has a per capita expenditure 
twice that of the United States for this 
essential Government service. The Cand- 
dian export promotional budget has been 
cut only 6 per cent, tar less than most 
other Canadian Goveriiment offices and 
steady expansion is planned. 


Indicative of how the Canadian Gov- 
ernment looks upon the importance of 
| foreign trade promotion work, is the fact 
|that the Canadian Trade Commissioner 
service is at present utilizing an official 
appropriation for paid space in Canadian 
newspapers and trade journals. It is 
understood that the purpose of this cam- 
paign is to bring about the most ef- 
fective uses of official Canadian foreign 
trade services by Canadian exporters. 


France to Establish 


New Promotive Offices 


France is understood to be contemplating | 
the’ opening of additional promotive of- 
fices in the near future, one in the United 
States, another in China, and another in 
Singapore. 5 

Spain, with a foreign trade less than! 
1/10 of that of the United States, has es- | 
tablished 20 foreign offices for trade pro- 
motion and is planning to double that 
number. 

The Brazilian Government now has 
seven Commercial Attaches for foreign 
service and provision is being made for 
four new men to be called Trade Commis- 
sioners. 

A review of the foreign trade of the 
United States with that of other leading 
countries indicates that the foreign busi- 
ness of afl nations has fared much the 
same. Comparing the first nine months 
of 1932 with the corresponding period of | 
1931, total exports from the United King- 
dont declined 33 per cent; exports from 
Germany, 39 pér cent; France, 38 per} 
cent; Denmark, 39 per cent; Sweden, 42 
per cent; Japan, 35 per cent; Canada, 30) 
per cent; Netherlands, 39 per cent; Italy, 








35 per cent. Between the two periods, 
the value of United States exports fell off 
|36 per cent. 

Prosperity Tied Up 

With Volume of Exports 

If we can ship more goods abroad, it 
means much to American employment and 
prosperity. 

In spite of curtailed appropriations, the 
| American business man still has at his 
disposal fhe best equipped and most ef- 
fective foreign trade promotion service in 
the world. 

The policies that our Government adopts 
should take into consideration proper pro- 
| tection of home merkets, and, at the same 
j time, a consideration of the vital im- 
portance to us of our exports which mean 
so much in employment and well-being 
| for our workers. 

;. Total values (in thousands of dollars) 





Areas Reviewed 


More Than 13 Million Meals 
Provided Needy in First 
Nine Months of 1932, 
Says Children’s Bureau 


More than 13,000,000 meals were pro- 
vided the needy by 73 agencies in 20 
metropolitan areas during the first nine 


months of 1932, the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, announces in its 
monthly relief bulletin. just made public. 

Detailed reports indicate wide varia- 
tions in the services rendered men, women, 
and children, a statement issued by the 
Bureau summarizing the report points out. 
These agencies also provided more than 
4,300,000 lodgings for the same period. 

A seasonal trend with greater service 
in the Fall and Winter months is recorded 
for men and older boys while service to 
women shows almost no such seasonal 
change, the statement explains. The 
statement follows in full text: 

More than 13,000,000 meals were pro- 
vided meh, women and children and over 
4,300,000 lodgings were given during the 
first nine months of 1932 by 73 agencies in 
20 metropolitan areas reporting to the 
Children’s Bureau on service to homeless 
and transient persons during that period. 

Variations in Service 
Of the total of 13,062,338 meals served, 


over 12,600,000 were to men and boys 16 | 
Women and girls | 
over 16 years were provided with over 350,- | 
000 meals and children under 16 with more, 


years of age and over. 


than 70,000. Of the total of 4,300,985 
nights’ lodging furnished, over 4,100,000 
were to men and boys over 16, over 135,000 
to women and girls over 16 and over 32,- 
000 to children under 16. 

Wide variations in the relative amounts 


of service to men, women and children,! 
and to residents and nonresidents are| 
New Haven, | 


shown in the detailed reports. 
Lancaster, St. Paul and the Oranges re- 
ported no meals served by the special 


agencies to children under 16 while in| 
Louisville and Omaha the provision of 
meals and lodgings for children formed | 


an important part of the program of 
agencies caring for the homeless and 
transient. New Haven and St. Paul re- 
ported neither meals nor lodgings provided 
to women. 


service reported was to women. 
Feeding of Nonresidents 

There was a marked seasonal trend in 
the meals and lodgings furnished to men 


~ 


In Louisville and Providence | 
a comparatively large part of the total | 


The Senate 
HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 18, 
with the Glass Banking bill (S. 4412) 
as its unfinished business, and with Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, holding 
recognition from the previous day. 
(Discussion on page 1,) 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
by unanimous consent, addressed the 
Senate on_questions of disarmament anc 
related subjects. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Prior to the granting of the consent, 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
served notice that, since there was a 
petition before the Senate, there will 
be “no more business transacted by 
unanimous consent in this body” if the 
cloture rule is adopted. 

A message was received from the 
House, announcing that the Speaker had 
signed the First Deficiency Appropriation 
bill, and appointment of a House Com- 
mittee to join with a Senate committee 
in drafting a program for the memorial 
services for the late Calvin Coofidge, 
Feb, 6. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Minority Leader, asked unanimous con- 
sent to limit debate on the bill after 2 p. 
m., Jan. 20, but objection was made by 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

Upon a second attempt for such an 
agreement, including withdrawal of the 
cloture petition, objection was made by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

During discussion later of a third pro- 
posal by Senator Rovinson, Senator 
Thomas demanded the regular order 
and no agreement was reached. 

At the request of Senator Glass a 
number of telegrams were read from the 





provisions of the pending bill. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
announced that he wotld object to any 
further attempts for an agreement on 
the measure since he wanted all mem- 
bers on reocrd as to the cloture petition. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 4:36 p. m., to noon, Jan. 19. 

+ + + 


House of Representatives 

HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 18. 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., presented, and the House 
unanimously adopted a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 559) exempting from the admis- 
sion tax of the 1926 Revenue Act all 
amounts paid for admission tickets sold 
by authority of the committee on inau- 





Stay of Proceedings 


and older boys, the rapid rise in volume 
of service in the Fall and Winter months 


. 
Granted Radio Case 
being followed by a drop in the Spring 
and Summer months. Service to women 


and children showed almost no seasonal| Delay Allowed for Petition for 


change. * 
Wide variation in service to residents Supreme Court Rehearing 


and nonresidents was evident in statistics 
from 50 agencies in 15 metropolitan areas | 


reporting on this subject during the first | : 
A |geles, the Supreme Court of the United 
nine months of 1932. The average monthly | States granted on Jan. 18 a stay of the 


number of individuals served by these | porceedings Which ordinarily would have 


agencies was 23,973, of whom 53 per cent | - : 
: A followed its refusal on Jan. 16 to consider 
were nonresidents. In Akron and Dayton | a case involving the denial by the Fed- 


all service was given to persons classified 
as nonresidents. In Chicago, 82 per cent 
of the persons served by the 12 reporting 
agencies were Classified as residents, and 
in Hartford, St. Louis, St. Paul and Sioux | 
City over half the persons given meals or 


On the motion of counsel for the Trin- 
ity Methodist Church, South, of Los An- 


license of the church’s broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

The stay was granted to permit filing 
a petition for a rehearing of the high 


eral Radio Commission of renewal of the} 
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desk relating to the branch banking | 
| year was offered, but before action was 


i 


Pace 3 


Warm Weather 


+ 


Of Week ‘Favors 


Farm Operations 


gural ceremonies of the inauguration of 
the President-elect in March, 1933. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, obtained authority of the House, 
for the Committee to Sit Jan. 19 while 
the House is in session. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., asked permission to 
print in the Congressional Record a 
resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture stating that the financial situation 
may be relieved by use of silver as a cur- 
rency medium, Representative Underhill 
(Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., objected 
temporarily, and the maiter went over. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., asked permission to speak 
for an hour. An objection blocked it. | 
He then rose to a question of constitu- | 
tional privilege. The Speaker ruled 


Seasonal Outside Work in, 
Most Areas Progressed 
Except Where Soil Was 
Too Wet, Bureau States 


Mild and sunsniny weather over the 
greater portion of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 18 was favorable, 
for seasonal outside operations on farmfy - 
according to the weekly weather and crop 
bulletin, issued by the Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bulletin follows in full text: 

Changes in barometric pressure and in 
temperature were much more active and 
abrupt than for several preceding, weeks, 

i : : For the 24 hours ended at 8 a. m., Jan, 
against him, saying, that the member | 11, there was a rise in temperature of 20 
could not be recognized for that pur- |qegrees or more over most of a belt ex- 
pose unless he had ‘a memorial or reso- i 


; e - |tending from the eastern Lake region 
— for the purpose on the Speaker's | southwestward to the central Gulf area, 


. ie and at the same time a similar fall oc- 

Representative Goldsborough (Dem.), | curred over a large northwestern section of 
of Denton, Md., spoke for an hour on lthe country 
branch banking and other problems. er sats 

The House resumed consideration of | Weather Variations 
the War Department appropriation bill | The northwestern cool wave moved 
(H. R. 14199) in Committee of the Whole. | apidly eastward, reaching the Atlantic 
An amendment striking from a pro- |coast on the night of Jan. 12-13, but at 
vision of $28,871,420 for pay of com- | the same time it had become much warmer 
missioned officers a clause that this |in the Northwest. The latter part of the 
should include the commissioned officers | week was mild in eastern sections, but, 
of the Corps of Engineers was adopted, j at its close, another eold wave had over- 
59 ayes to 37 nays. | Spread the Northwest, ‘bringing subzero 

An amendment providing that none | weather as far south as the northern por- 
of the pay funds should go to retired | tions of Iowa and Nebraska. In the East 
officers who earn more than $3,000 a | freezing weather extended to south-csniral 
|Georgia, and in the Mississippi Valley 


taken the Committee of the Whole | In the Ohio and 


|nearly to Gulf districts. 
House rose and the House adjourned at | central Mississippi Valleys minimum tem- 
5:30 p. m., until noon, Jan. 19. 


eae ranged from about 16 degrees 
0 egrees. 

Commission Contrel 

Of Liquor Sale in 


The lowest reported for the week from 
Pennsylvania Urged 





a first-order station was 22 degrees below 
zero at Havre, Mont., on the 17th, with 
readings from 30 degrees to 38 degrees be- 
low in some Canadian Provinces In Pa- 
cific coast districts freezing weather again 
occurred as far south as the Sacramento 
Valley of California, and in the Rocky 
Mountain States the zero line reached 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Rainfall Irregular : 


Creation of Committee to’ pray 
Precipitation for the week was irregu- 


Study Problem Advised 


In New Jersey; Repeal Is 
Requested in Idaho 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 18. 


larly distributed. Early in the period 
showers occurred in the Southeast. at- 
tending a moderate d2pression that passed 
eagtward over the Florida Peninsula, and 
at the same time scuttered snows fell in 
the Northwest. The iatter part os the 
week had rather widesp:ead precipitation 





over the Northwestern States, bu* other- 
wise the weather was muesily fair. 

The week, as a whole, was decidedly 
warmer than normal over much the 
greater portion of the country. In the 
southeastern States about normal warmth 


A bill has been introduced in the House | 
by Representative Sterling, of Philadel-| 
phia, proposing the creation of a State! 
Liquor Commission to have jurisdiction 
over the manufacture and sale of alco-| 
holic beverages which may be legalized |Prevailed in most places, the weekly mean 
by Congress | temperatures ranging from 2 degrees or 

The leaiteas ‘tends in |3 degrees helow normal to 2 degrees or 3 

BOR, SEES (Fo SOS meas-| degrees above. Likewise, from the Rocky 
ure, would be composed of seven members| Mountains westward, the average tem- 
serving terms of 10 years at annual sala-| perature departures from normal were 
ries of $8,000, and would license a produc-|not marked, except in a few localities; on 
ing corporation to manufacture any liquor!the whole, the weather was moderate. In 
permitted’ by Act of Congress. the far Northwest there were some marked 

License Provisions contrasts in near-by localities, eastern 
The Commission also would be empow-| Washington, for example, being abnor- 


| ered to license a distributing company and|™ally warm, and the western portion of 


eating establishments which might sell|the State moderately cool. 


Of significance in connection with the| of exports and imports of the United| |tribunal’s order refusing to review a de- 


present low state of ithe world’s interna- lodgings had sufficient connection with the 


. ing some relief from the Federal.Govern- 


connected veterans in the Act of June 7, 


1924.” tional trade relatiofis is the fact that al- 


Hospitalization Needs 


He maintained that “if the veterans; _ Merchandise: 
were denied hospitalization and did not papers 
A : ports 
receive the same when they were in need | 
of treatment bcause of inability to pay 
for the same in private hospitals, the con- 
dition may go along until its becomes 
chronic and the veteran will have lost his | 
total earning power, necessitating his seek- 


Excess Of CXPOrtsS...cesccsecceesess 


Gold: 
Exports 4 
Imports 


Excess of exports eee 
Excess of imports.......++ eoee 


| States (preliminary figures for 1932 cor- 
| rected to Jan. 17, 1933): 


local areas to be classified as residents. 
In addition to the 


7—— December —-_, 


information for- 





warded by the agencies providing meals 
and lodgings, 37 agencies in 23 areas 
send monthly detailed reports on services 
rendered by travelers’ aid societies and 
|other case-work agencies, caring princi- 
| pally for the homeless and transient. In 
all areas the main emphasis was upon 
; service to individuals apart from their 
|families. Of 29,582 cases receiving social 


Ine. (+) 
Dec. (—) 
—$806,412 


1931 
$184,070 
153,773 


$30,297 


o—— 12 months, 
1932 1931 


$1,617,877 $2,424,289 
11322,665 2,090,635 


$295,212 $333,654 


$32,651 $809,528 


364,315 
$445,213 


$466,794 
612,119 


$145,325 


|cision of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which upheld the Com- 
mission. . 

| In this case, the Commission refused 


| 


the public interest, in view of past utter- 
ances of its pastor, Dr. Robert P. Shuler, 
\in criticizing public officials, candidates 
|for public offices, 


and religious, labor and | 


beer and wine, but no barrooms would be 
permitted under the terms of the bill. 


Temperatures Higher 
Except in the Southeast and the Rio 


|} evening meal periods. 
to renew the broadcasting license on the | 
ground that continuation of broadcasting | 


| tributing companies woulda be limited t i t y 
co the churey station ‘Weald wet serve | g p ©| Lake region, the central valleys, and the 


Hotels would not be »permitted to serve|Grande Valley, the week was decidedly 
liquor except during the mid-day and|warm in all sections east of the Rocky 
;Mountains. The greatest plus departures 
Earnings of the manufacturing and dis-| from normal temperature occurred in the 


10 per cent. The bill contains a provision | Great Plains, where the weekly means were 
for taxation, but leaves the amount to be| generally frpm about 6 degrees to as many 
determined by the Ways and Means Com- | as 12 degrees above normal. 


mittee. One-fourth of the revenue cul-| 
lected would go to the State and the 


Precipitation was comparatively scanty. 
4 limited area of the Southeast, includ- 


service, 25,099 were cases.of men and boys | /@Wyers’ organization. The order was at- | balance to the counties. ing the south Atlantic districts, northern 
ment, probably ending in a Soldier’s Home, 


a social, economic loss, thereby costing the 


Federal Government much larger sums of | 


money for his permanent maintenance in 
a soldier’s home, whereas the same may 


have been obviated by hospitalization at | 


the proper time.” 

Mr. Watson pointed out that a check 
of the 1920 patients in the Edward Hines, 
Jr., hospital at Hines, Ill., the largest of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
showed only 12 able to care for their own 
hospitalization. 

Dependence on Charity 

In the case of veterans with limited 
earning capacity, he contended, “civilian 
medical care would be beyond their reach, 
and consequently such veterans would of 
necessity turn to local charitable agencies 
and would become charges on the various 


communities of the country. The cost of | 


the care would of necessity have to be 
met locally instead of by the Federal 
Government.” 

Regarding presumptive provision of the 
present law, the witness said: 
. “The American Legion does not believe 
this Joint Committee will advocate the 

ithdrawal of this provision. All of you 
gentlemen understand the difficulty of 
éstablishing service connections these 
days. The requirements of the Govern- 
ment are not easy to comply with. - You 
would not add to the difficulties now en- 
countered. 

Case Adjudication 

“Case adjudication, the giving or de- 
nying of money benefits, aside perhaps 
from the valuable consideration of hos- 
pital care, is to veterans the most im- 
portant function of the Administration. 
Liberality in case adjudication does not 
always exist as a general recognizable 
entity. That is also true of the matter 
of the bestowal upon claimants of the 
so-called benefit of doubt. 

“On top of these restrictive orders— 
which we believe would not survive close 
constitutional scrutiny—to have you asked 
to recommend legislation which would 
further restrict clear and vested rights 
seems too much as it is submitted to you 
gentlemen that it is difficult enough as 
conditions now exist to obtain the benefit 
to which the men are entitled under ex- 
isting legislation under these amendatory 
enactments by the Administration.” 


Farm Relief Measure 
Studied by Senate Group 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Jan. 18 continued its consideration of the 
farm relief bill (H. R. 13991) recently 
passed by the House as Representative 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., explained 
its provisions in an executive session. A 
further executive session was arranged for 
Jan. 19 on the measure. ; 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Committee chairman, stated orally follow- 
ing the meeting that the Committee had 
come to no decision as to hearings but 
that hearings likely would be held. 

(The Jones bill was printed in full text 
in the issue of Jan. 16.) { 


Silver: 
Exports 
Imports 


Cost of Rail ie ae 
Is Viewed as Burden 


Carriers Declared Unable to 
Bear Expense of Benefits 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
4646, introduced by Senator Hatfield 
(Rep.), of West Virginia, to provide a 
pension system on an assessment basis. 
Carriers’ Objections 

He summarized the carriers’ objections 
to the two bills as follows: 

“1, In our opinion, Congress is with- 
out constitutional power to impose com- 
pulsory pension legislation on the car- 
riers or the employes. 

“2. There is no warrant for legislation 
providing for a national railroad pension 
plan. The relationship of carriers and 
employes in the matter of pensions should 
be on an individual basis as to units or 
systems of carriers and. their employes. 

“3, Neither of these bills is financially 
sound. In the case of the Hatfield bill, 
the plan is not only unsound financially 


unsound actuarially. As to the Wagner 
bill, the proposed rates of contribution 
are inadequate to ‘provide the benefits, 
which we regard as excessive. 


Financial Problems 
“4, We have submitted testimony shéw- 
ing the financial condition of the railroads 
by years from 1921 to 1931, inclusive. In 
1931 the net income, after fixed charges, 
amounted to $134,761,000, but in 1932, as 
testified by Dr. Parmelee, there was no net 


there was an actual net deficit of some 
$150,000,000 in meeting the fixed charges. 





we are to have a pension law for employes 
the pensions will have to be paid regard- 
less of whether or not security holders and 
other creditors of the carriers are paid 
their just dues. The stockholders, as own- 
ers, are entitled to a reasonable return for 
the use of their properties. Under pres- 
ent conditions, many of them are as much 
in need of a return on their stock as the 
employes are in need of a pension. 


Cost of Pension Plan 


; constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 

the bills, irrespective of the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of employes’ retirement insurance 
or pensions as a governmental policy, and 
regardless of the merit or Jack of merit of 
our opposition to certain other important 
particulars of the bills, the practical ques- 
tion, transcending every other considera- 
tion having a bearing on these bills, is 
the cost. In the face of the ‘present finan- 
cial condition of the carriers, we submit 
| that it would be simply inviting disaster 





|to place upon them at this time such a.| and West Virginia. 


but, as Mr. Breiby has pointed out, it is) 


income for the carriers as a whole; in fact, | 


“Of course, wages must be paid and if! 


“Entirely apart from any question of | 


$13,850 
19,650 


$26,485 


large increased burden as the enactment 
| of either of these bills would do.” 
Contributions Analyzed 

| Continuing his analysis of the Wagner | 
bill which he began Jan. 17, Mr. Breiby 
| told the subcommittee that it would be 
necessary to increase average contribu- | 
; tions of employes from 4.7 per cent of 
wages as provided in the bill to 8.2 per| 
cent, and those of employers from 4.7 per 
}cent to 5.8 per cent to provide an ade-| 
quate fund without a deficit and to assure’! 
eae of retirement income on a 50-50) 
asts. 

Mr. Breiby reiterated the statement he 
made Jan. 17 that refunds to employes who 
withdrew (and to the estates of those | 
who die) of their own contributions with | 
3 per cent interest would result in em-! 
ployers paying 1.4 times as much toward | 
| retirement pensions as employes. 

Deficit Foreseen 


The employes who receive retirement | 
benefits would contribute 28.7 per cent of | 
value of these benefits under the bill as| 
drafted, he said, while the employers would | 
contribute 40.2 per cent. This would leave| 
a@ deficit of 45 per ‘cent, ass 
serve funds ha | 

Because pensions paid during the early | 
years of the plan would be considerably | 
less than the amount of contributions, Mr. 





covered unless periodical acturial valua- 
tions are made. He estimated that in the 
first year of operation payments to-retired 
employes would total $25,000,000 while | 
| total contributions by employers and em-| 
ployes, amounting to 94 per cent of ag- | 
gregate pay rolls, would be approximately | 
$150,000,000. 

“But that wouldn't indicate the adequacy 
or inadequacy of rates,” ne said. “It would 
just be storing up trouble.” 


Short-session Clause 


Ratified by Wyoming 


Twenty-seven States Have Ap-| 
proved 20th Amendment 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Jan. 18. 
The Wyoming Legislature today ratified 
|the “lame duck” amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The Twentieth Amendment now has 
been ratified by 27 States. In addition to | 
Wyoming the following States have rati- 
fied: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
; Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode | 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, oot 








of 16 years and over; 4,123 were cases of 
women and girls 16 and over, and 360 were 
cases of cnildren under 16 years of age. 


-|New Ambassador of Italy 


Presents His Credentials 


The important part wh:cn the United 
States and Italy have played in inter- 
national relations through a policy of 
mutual cooperation was emphasized by 
the new Italian Ambassador, Augusto 
Rosso, in presenting his credentials to 
President Hoover Jan. 18. ° 

Ambassador Rosso also pointed out that 
his task of serving as Ambassador in the 
United States was made easier 
presence of large numbers of Italians 


|}who now have become loyal American 


citizens. 


(The exchange of messages will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Jan, 20.) 


Radiotelephone Service 
On Railway in Germany 


? 

Radiotelephone service between trains 
and ferries was recently inaugurated in 
Germany by the National Railroad Com- 
pany, enabling passengers on these trans- 
portation services to carry on conversa- 


from Assistant Trade Commissionper A 
Douglas Cook, Berlin. 
Express trains operating between Berlin 


Warnemuende to Gjedser are now 


connections between the two services, it 
is reported.—(Department of Commerce.) 


vis ARs 5 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Jan, 18, 1933 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. Subject of 


| conference not announced. 


1l a. m—Representative McGugin 
(Rep.), of Coffeyville, Kans., Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 noon.—Charles F. Abbott, execu- 
tive director of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, to discuss home 
and other construction projects. 


2:15 p. m—The President received the 


| appointed Ambassador of Italy, Signor 


Augusto Rosso, who called to present 
his letters of .credence. 


2:30 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Budget, to discuss budget matters. 

3 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, to discuss matters affect- 
ing his Department. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


by the! 


|tacked before the courts on the ground 
{that it constituted unlawful censorship. 
|(An article summarizing the 

printed in the issue of Jan. 17. 


Attack Is Made in Japan 
On American Firm’s Office 


severely Jan. 18 by a band of workmen, 


result in a large loss, the Department of 
State announced upon receipt of advices 
from Joseph C. Grew, the American Am- 
| bassador to Japan, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 


fect: 





at 12:30 today from the American Consul 
at Yokohama that the offices of the Singer 
|Sewing Machirfe Co. in Yokohama. had 
|been attacked today by a band of 200 
workmen, who almost completely demol- 
| ished the interior of the offices. Accord- 
ing to officials of the company, contracts 
| were destroyed by the attackers, and the 


uming that re-|tions while en rou di ices | los i is i i 
earned 3 per cent interest. | te, according to advices |loss occasioned by this destruction will 


| amount to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 
The attacking band destroyed all rec- 


Breiby stated, the deficit might not be dis- | Wa Hamburg and ferries plying from) ords, papers, windows, doors, typewriters, 


and most of the furniture. Americans who 


;equipped with short-wave radiotelephone! were present in the building were un- 


| apparatus which permits direct telephone’! harmed, but two Japanese employes are | 


‘reported seriously injured. 
| The building is owned by a Swiss firm. 
| Police arrested 138 of the attackers. 

Ambassador Grew immediately laid the 
facts, as they were brought to the Em- 
| bassy’s attention, before the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and asked that an inves- 
| tigation be made and that the Japanese au- 
| thorities take steps to accord adequate 

police protection in the future. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs assured 
| Ambassador Grew that he would institute 
|an immediate investigatior. of the facts of 
| the incident and that every effort would be 
made to accord adequate protection to 
American life and property. in the future. 


‘European Use of Nitrogen 
| Is Two-thirds World Output 


Europe consumed two-thirds of the 

| world nitrogen production during the year 
| 1931-32, thus recovering the position oc- 
|cupied in 1926-27, accoraing to a sum- 
mary of the figures compiled by British 
{Sulphate of Ammonia .Federation made 
| public today by the Commerce Depart- 
|ment’s chemical division. 

During 1926-27 the Americas took 243,000 
| metric tons of nitrogen for fertilizer, com- 
| pared with 909,000 metric tons for Europe, 

while in 1931-32, the Amcricas took 215,000 
tons compared with 1,104,000 metric tons 
jfor Europe—(Department of Commerce.) 


case was | 


Offices of the Singer Sewing Machine | 
Co. in Yokohama, Japan, were damaged | 


contracts also being destroyed which will | 





' 
| 


Th American Ambassador to Japan,'a proposal 


Joseph C. Grew, telegraphed the Depart-| amendment to the Idahe Constitution. 
ment of State today to the following ef-| 


Ambassador Grew had received a report | 





‘the voters at the next general election of |ViouS rains, especially in mugh of 


A resolution was introduced in the House 
by Representative Rhodes, of Monroe, for | 
a commission to make a study of liquor 
legislation and make recommendations to 
the Legislature. 


Florida, southern Georgia, and localities 
in southern Alabama, had weekly totals 
of 1 to nearly 2.5 inches of rainfall, but 
elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
|the amounts were very light to only mod- 
pasY erate. In the far West there were heavy 
Action Asked in New Jersey rains in southern California, but only 
Trenton, N. J., Jan, 18.|light to moderate amounts in central and 
A joint resolution has been introduced northern districts. 

in the Senate by Senator Powell propos- Favors Farm Work 
ing the appointment of a committee of} Mostly mild and sunshiny weather over 
three Senators, three Assemblymen and/the greater portion of the United States 
three citizens to study the regulations and | during the week just closed made a cons 
taxation of alcoholic beverages when sanc-'|tinuation of conditions favorable for sea- 
tioned by Congress. ‘sonal outside operations on farms. THis 
- |made the fourth successive week of mild 
Repeal Sought in Idaho }weather over most sections east of the 
Boisc, Idaho, Jan. 18. Rocky Mountains. However, in consid- 
A joint resolution has been introduced |eT@ble areas the soil continues too wet 
in the Senate proposing the submission to! £0% Plowing, principally because of Pins 
é 
prohibition | South. In Oklahoma and most parts of 


\ f Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


to repeal the 


vd CABANA $UN CLUB 


MIAMI BEACH FLORIDA 
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In the Dining Room... 
» & 50% Price Reduction 


This year, more than ever, the Roney 
Plaza is maintaining the esteem of its 
discriminating clientele . . . because in 
adjusting jts rates in proportion to lower 
overhead costs, it has not whittled an iota 
of guest luxury from its policy. Rather, 
the Roney Plaza, today, is more beauti- 
ful, gay and comfortable than ever before 
...-in truth, America’s finest ocean-front 
hotel. Moreover, its dining room ... 
praised wherever epicures compare notes 
. .. Offers its same cuisine, famed for 
its tasty and original recipes, at prices 
averaging 50% lower than last year’s 
... from the fulsome 60-cent breakfast 
(served in your room without extra 
charge) ... to rare dishes at luncheon 
and dinner which are extraordinarily 
delicious . . . gratifyingly inexpensive. 
Open from December tenth 


N. B. T. Roney Edward B, Jouffret 
President Managing Director 












Right to Tax Oil | Unregistered Bearer Bonds 
From Indian Land 


Is Issue in Suit Bank as P 


Levy by Oklahoma on Prod- 
‘uct in Storage Is Con- 





Be Holder in Due Course 


Springfield, Ill. 
ALEXANDER. W. PFLUEGER 
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State taxation of oil produced from 
restricted Indian lands in Oklahoma was 
contested in a case heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States Jan. 17 and | 
_ John H. Miley, counsel for the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Co. told the 
court in oral argument that the company 
‘is the lessee of restricted Seminole Indian | 
lands under leases approved by the Secre- 
tary of Interior pursuant to rules and reg- | 


ulations prescribed by him, and that the 
State of Oklahoma has no power, by taxa- 






Certiorari to the Appellate Court, Firat | Hareer, 258 Ill. a 


District. 7 






for petitioner; Dent, WEICHELT & Hamp- | 
Ton (Lovuts L. Dent of counsel), for de- | 
fendant in error; CHaPpMaN & CUTLER} 


bond or note, 
reference to another document 


to pay a fixed sum at a future 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank as amicus the promise is no _ longer 


curiae; TENNEY, HarvING, “SHERMAN and | 
Rocers (Horace K. TENNEY of counsel), 










terial. Reference to the paper 


Winston, Strawn & SHaw (James H. | or 
Winston of counsel), for National City |"° “e bondholder, 


; + + 
Co. as amicus curiae. 


Plammtiff in error’s argument 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1933 — 


Negotiable Despite Recitals) Foy Armaments 


ledgee of Stolen Securities Ruled to In World Offered 


d Savings Bank, 238 id. 290; Chicago Trust 
S a part of a certain agreement which does 
not affect the promise to pay, it is negotiable. 


; a ‘ v. |TOtan Land Irrigation Co, v. Allen, Utah, 

tested in Case Before Su Broapway Trust & Savincs BanK, a Cor- 511 (23% Pac. 118.) 
PORATION. | Whether a written instrument is negotiable 
. preme Court : must be determined from the writing itself. 
Illinois Supreme Court. | Its negotiability can not depend upon ex- 
No, 21272. |trinsic evidence. (Equitable Trust Co. v. 


| In Enoch v. Brandon, 249 N..¥. 263, 
FisHer, BoyDEN, BELL, BoypD & MARSHALL | New York Court of Appeals said: “If in the 


anything appears requiring 
whether in fact, the unconditional promise 


(CHarues M. THoMsoN Of counsel), for|fied or subject to some contingency, then 
unconditional. 
What that document may contain is imma- 


| be negotiable, determines its character. * * * 
for Northern Trust Co. as amicus curiae; | Further, where the meaning is doubtful we 
must adopt the construction most favorable 
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Plan of Limitation 








ment final— 





Annual Reduction of 5 Per 
Cent of Forces for 10 
Years by Nations Urged by 
Senator Watson 


shall be final. 


determination by a trial court. 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
more to solid ground. Armament is still 
costing the world each year well-nigh $4,- 
000,000,000. With this sum the world could 
retire most of its public debt, whether 
foreign or domestic, in the course of a few 
years. 

“It seems to me that the solution of all 
other problems can wait until we take this 
first step in the progressive disarmament 
of the world. Unless the nations of the 
earth are prepared forthwith to stop 
spending their income on armament, no- 
body can predict the decadence that shall 


the 


to determine in the violation of the liquor laws. 


date is modi- 


itself said to portation of liquor. 


that the de- 

















































































Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 23, 1932 


Mr. Justice Orr delivered tne opinion of 
the court: An action of replevin was brought 
by plaintiff in error, Alexander W. Pfleuger, 


bentures are nonnegotiable is based primarily 
|on the clause therein which recites that the 
| debentures are issued under a certain trust 
(agreement “to which trust agree t refer- 
fence is hereby made for a statement of the 


- |terms under which the said debentures are 
in -the circuit court of Cook Sounty, — jissued and the rights and obligations of the 
Broadway See = — of aie oo 51 000 | company, of the trustee and of the respective 
SS ee aa oe aha Cantnirier'| holders of the said debentures under the said 


| trust agreement.” 
there placed in storage tanks and mingled | Corporation of America. | Plaintiff in error contends that this clause 
| There were pleas by defendant in error of} 


i s ‘ romise to pay! 
with other oil. The State supreme court | not guilty, and a special plea alleging that ots thon er Tcccares asemenestakte. 
sustained assessment of an ad valorem tax|the bonds were payable to bearer and nego-| In order for the clause above quoted to render 
on the oil. tiable; that they were negotiated before = |the debenture nonnegotiable it must be of 

jturity, an a efendan error such a nature that it qualifies or makes un- 

on an, ced Jaybird. Mining Co. V-\them without knowledge of any defect Of| certain or conditional the unconditional | 

elr, 1, U. S. 609, in support of his/|titie and became the holder thereof in due promise to pay. Whether this clause modifies | 

contention that the ad valorem tax assess- course. a ES eer the unconditional promise to pay saunt be 

© > ere was a trial by e oc | determined from the writing itself and no 

ee ace eae oa ue - 4 jury, resulting in a finding for plaintiff in| from extrinsic evidence. \ 

PD ‘ ve e taxation of | error and judgment for possession and costs} Section 3 of the Negotiable Instrument Act 

ores extracted from restricted Indigm |in his favor. From that judgment an appeal | provides that an unqualified order or promise 

lands. was taken ‘x. a a si oer — to pay is unconditiona) within the menning of 

trict, where e judgment o e trial court|the statute though coupled with. an indica- 

In the Weir case, however, the ores were | was reversed with a finding of fact that the/ tion of a particular Suna out of which reim- 

stored on the leased property and the in-/right of property and of possession were in| bursement is to be made, or a particular ac- 
terest of the Indians in the ores had not | defendant in error and that the debentures 


* count to be debited with the er ara oe a 
bee |}were negotiable instruments. his court | statement of the transaction which gives rise 
n segregated at the time the tax WAS | then granted certiorari to review the action 


| to the instrument; but an order to promise to 
levied. Storage elsewhere than on the of the Appellate Court. pay out of a particular fund is not uncondi- 
leased premises is immaterial, Mr. Miley | , i a 


tional. 

If a prospective purchaser wanted to buy 
urged. | The material facts, as found by the Ap-| these Febentures fe would upon reading 
pellate Court, are not in dispute. On Dec.|them frst find an unconditional promise to | 
26, 1928, defendant in error bank accepted| pay a sum certain of money to bearer at a 
the three $1,000 debemtures as collateral se-| fixed future time. The quoted reference to 
curity for a seven-day loan of $2,500 made/| 
to a customer, Herbert Hoffmeyer, who gave | 


the trust agreement in the debenture does 
not affect this unconditional promise to pay 

his note for the amount of the loan which 

is unpaid. - 


but only means that the holder is referred to 
the trust agreement for his rights under that 

Defendant in error knew that Hoffmeyer | 
was employed by a hotel near its place of 


agreement. 
+ + + 
business, and before accepting the deben- This distinction between the unconditional 
tures ascertained, either by published re- 


promise to pay under the debenture and the 

| ports or by inquiry, that the debentures | reference to other rights of the holder under | 

were selling at a price of par or better. the trust agreement is clearly drawn by the | 

The trial court found that in accepting| Supreme Court of Michigan in Paepcke v. 
the debentures defendant in error acted in 


| Paine, 253 Mich. 636, where the same. issue | 
| good faith and was not negligent. The evi- | was raised under the same section of the Uni- | 
j dence further shows that plaintiff in error, 


form Negotiable Instruments Law, respecting | 


tion or otherwise, “to burden an instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government.” 


Oil in Storage Taxed 
The facts, as presented to the court by 
counsel, revealed that the oil involved was 
piped by the lessee from wells on the In- 


dian lands into two adjoining counties and 





Status as Federal Lessee 
“If the State can tax oil in one place it 
can tax it in another,” he argued, “and 
the burden attaches in the one case as 
well as in the other, 
“The’function of a lessee as a Federal | 
agency does not end with the drilling of | 
wells and production of the oil. It can 
only be saved by being placed in tanks. 
“A Federal agency is as much entitled 
to protection against any interference or 
burden imposed by the State in performing 
the function of storing the oil as he is in 





performing the function of drilling and| who was the owner of the debentures, placed | debentures of the Container Corporation of | 

producing.” them in a safe at 111 West Washington | America of the same series as are involved in 
Street, from which they were stolen about this case. There the court said: 

Production in Interest of Wards April 9, 1928, by some unknown person or| “The reference in the bond above quoted 


does not assume to in any way affect the un- | 

| conditional promise to pay. A purchaser is 
referred to the trust agreement for a state- 
ment of the rights and obligations of- the 
company, the trustee and the holders of the 
bonds ‘under the said trust agreement.’ ” 

It in. no way refers to or qualifies the un- | 
condiffonal promise of the company to pay 
the bond at maturity theretofore clearly ex- | 
pressed The reference gives notice to the | 
bondholder that he may examine the trust 
agreement to ascertain the nature and kind | 
of the security pledged to insure payment and 
the procedure provided for to enforce ‘the 
same, should he care to do so before making | 
purchase thereof. But it in no way imposes | 
that duty upon him in order to determine | 
the status of the bond as a negotiable instru- 
ment. | 

In Enoch vy. Brandon, supra, page 268 of 249 
iN. Y, 164 N. E. 45, 47, in discuss g the pefer- 
ence the court said: ‘“‘We hold that here therte 
is no modification of the promise to pay, 
made in explicit terms. The provisions all 
have to do with the trust mortgage. They 
|refer to the rights conferred by it upon the 
| bondholders and limit and explain those 
rights. They are so linked together as to 
|indicate that the obligor was speaking solely 
of the security. A purchaser, scanning the | 
bonds, would have the same thought.” See, 
also, Hibbs v. Brown, 190 N. Y. 167, 82 N. E. | 


1108. | 
++ + 


There is a Clear distinction between this 
reference and that contained in Allan v. Mo- | 
line Plow Co. (C. C._A.), 14 F. (2d) 91;) 
Croshwaite v. Motine Plow Co. (D. C.), 298 
FP. 466, 468, relating to plaintiff, where there 
was reference to a trust agreement “for a 
description of the terms under which the said 
notes are issued, and of the rights and obli- 
gations of the company and the trustee with 
respect thereto.” Under this reference the 
trust instrument must be examined to deter- 
mine the rights and obligations of the com- 
pany under the notes; in that before us .-it 
applies only to the rights and obligations 
under the trust agreement. 

Much reliance is also placed by plaintiff in 
error in another sentence of the debenture | 
which, it is claimed, makes the instrument 
nonnegotiable. This sentence reads as fol- | 
lows: “To the extent provided in the said 
trust agreement all rights of action upon this 
jdebenture are vested in the trustee.” Here, 
again, the Supreme Court of Michigan, in 
passing upon the same contention in Paepcke 
v. Paine, supra, said: 

“The effect of the provision must be deter- 
mined from the language used. It can have 
/no application except in case of default, as 
no right of action can accrue until that time. 
The provision is in the nature of an agree- 
ment among the bondholders that the trustee 
shall represent all of them in any action 


; It was to the interest of the Government pereuns. 
n the discharge of its obligation to its 

bef th debent were 
Indian wards that the oil be produced, pledged to Aotentant Si anid thay head been 


run into storage and settlement made for | called for payment pursuant to the terms of 
the Indian’s share, Mr. Miley stated, point- | certain trust indenture executed by the 


ing out that during the past few years| frst issued. “The first sentence of the writ. 

production-of oil has far exceeded the de- ing on the face of each of the debentures 

mand in the Seminole field, and that it | ‘5 45 yap betigs — neces oe Con- 

; | tainer Corporation of America (hereinafter re- 

was necessary for the petitioner company |ferrea to as the Company) a corporation or- 

to produce as rapidly as others or permit ganized and existing under the laws of the 

the premises leased to be drained. ie. of oe promises bon pay to aoe 

or, if this debenture be registered, to the 

tthe ot Toe annie conte | eee owner thereof, on June 15, 1936, 
the physical segregation, piping, storage | 
and comingling of the oil before assess- 


the principal sum of One Thousand Dollars 
and to pay interest thereon from the date 
ment, in support of the validity of the 
ad valorem tax. 


hereof at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
semi-annually, on Dec. 15 and Jume 15 in 
each year.” 
3 ++ + 

Other provisions appear upon the face of 

rae of Property Rights , | the debentures to the effect that interest due | 

e contended that, it the company’s | before maturity will be paid only on sur- 

theory were adopted by holding that the |render of the interest coupons: that both 

oil w. principal and interest are payable at the of- 

as it as ——". “ taxation so long fice of the trustee in the borough of Man- 

remained in the possession of the |hattan, City and State of New York, in gold 

company which produced it, the company coin, etc. “without deduction for any Fed-| 

could erect a refinery in which nothing | &t@! income tax thereon or with respect 

thereto, not in excess of 2 per cent of such | 

was used but oil from restricted Indian jnterest in any year, which the company or 

lands, and dispose of the refined products |the trustee may be.required or permitted to | 

so produced, tax free. pay thereon or retain or deduct Snesernem 

5 a under any present or future laws of the 

When the company piped the oil into | Unitea States of America”; that the deben- 
Tulsa and Payne counties and placed it in | 
storage, Mr. Webster urged, it reduced 
the oil to ownership, and at that time, 
ceased to function as an instrumentality 

of the Federal Government. 

Ernest F. Jenkins, counsel for the thx 

officials of Payne County, rested his argu- 


ture is one of an authorized issue of $1,000,- 
000, all issued under a certain trust agree- 
ment on facts and conclusions as pre- 
sented by Mr. Webster. 


ment dated as of June 15, 1926, “to which 
trust agreement reference is hereby made for 
a statement of the terms under which the 
said debentures are issued, and the rights 

Land Tax for Upkeep 

. . . 

Of Roads Criticized 
b virtue of any constitution, statute, provision 
Delaware Governor Also Asks | or rule of law, “all wack liability being, by | 
s ‘ . 'the acceptance of this indenture and as a 
Revised Corporation Law 


+++ 
Eleven days 





















gr interest or for claim under the trust! 
agreement may not be had or made against 
any incorporator, stockholder, officer or di- 
rector of the company or of any successor 
corporation, either directly or indirectly by 











and obligations of the company, of the trus- 
tee, and of the respective holders of the said 
debentures under the said trust agreement”; 
that to the extent provided in the trust agree- 
part of the consideration for the issue hereof, 
expressly released, as provided in the said 
trust agreement.” 

Section 29 of the trust agreement states 


ment all rights or action upon the deben- 
that except as therein provided no holder 


Dover, Del., Jan. 1s. 





| course of procedure to solve the armament 


necessarily befall the peoples of the earth.” 

An agreement among nations sincerely 
to reduce their mounting expenditures for 
armies and navies, Senator Watson said, 
will do more to reestablish confidence and 
credit throughout the world, and thereby 
assist a return of world prosperity, than 
any other action that can be taken. 
“Neither directly nor by inference,” he 
declared, “do I couple with this subject 
of armament any other national or in- 
ternational problem, for I believe that it 
is the easiest of solution and is the first 
essential step toward, the restoration of 
those blessings that humanity so longingly 
yearns for in this dark hour, If through 
legislative enactment we can take the 
first step toward building up a public 
sentiment against war and against the 
creation of the instrumentalities of war, 
we shall have gone far toward solving the 
most momentous problem that today con- 
fronts us.” 

Annual Military Cost 

Pointing out that the annual cost of 
our Army and Navy establishment, plus 
pensions and interest on the public debt, 
has grown from $475,000,000 in 1913 to ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 the speaker de- 
manded that a halt be called “in these 
enormous expenditures in building up 
armaments to destroy the people them- 
selves. * 

“This will result in the decreased cost 
of all governments,” he said, “in lessening 
the tax burden of all peoples, in render- 
ing less fearsome the danger of any fu- 
ture war and in bringing about a better 
and kindlier relationship among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

“Let us strike now at the root of this 
armament evil. If we could induce all 
parties in all countries to forget, for the 
time, all minor measures and unite on a 


problem, we should soon settle this mo- 
mentous issue. 
Fundamental World Problem 

“To that end, let us join in the one 
single proposal, unfettered and unhampered 
by any other internationai problem what- 
ever, and unanimously declare to the na- 
tions of the world that we are prepared to 
reduce our armament to a size commen 
surate with national safety and sane ex- 
penditure, along with like decreases in all 
the other countries of the world. It is my 
deliberate judgment that all the inter- 
national troubles of the world—and many 
of its national difficulties which it is 
proposed to solve by various conferences— 
will come within the range of easy man- 
agement once the great cause of dis-| 
armament has been set righf. Let us en-| 
deavor to settle forthw‘th this fundamen- 
tal world problem. 

“If, Out of this world depression can 
come world disarmament, we shall not 
have suffered in vain. But if we con-| 
tinue in our %ewilderment and’ let this 
opportunity pass, the peoples of the’ 
world may well charge that we are un-| 
worthy of the trust placed in our hands. 

Italy Makes Proposal 

“It will be recalled tnat Mussolini asked | 
for a 50 per cent reduction in world 
armaments, but to that request the na-) 
tions gave no heed. President Hoover 
suggested a one-third reduction in the 
size of armies, but tae nations of the 
world did not accede to that request. A 
disarmament conference recently closed 
its session in Geneva, with but slight if) 
any progress toward the solution of the 
problem. 

“What does the Senate of the United 
States propose to do about it? Are we to 
admit that we are powerles in the presence 
|of this problem? For one, I am not will- 
|ing so to admit. And because of my belief 





which may be brought to enforce collection. 
eee 

“It does not prescribe the right of a holder 
to sue in his own name as a necessary ele- 
ment of negotiability. This provision in the 


ture are vested in the trustee. 
| 

There is a further provision to the effect, 
that recourse for payment of either principal | 
The y i # 
Delaware system of taxing real es shall have the right to institute any suit, 
tate for road purposes was characterized | action or proceeding at law or in equity upon 
or with respect to the agreement, or for the 
execution of any trust or power thereof, or 


today by Governor Buck in his message | 


to the Legislature as “an inexcusable in- [°F any Sener By Fag eer ae = | bond contains no intimation that the promise 
j ice” i . | agreeme r, the time of payment, is affected 
Justice” in these years when farm lands ! bonds or interest coupons secured thereby, re ee aa it the right to bring action 


thereby. 
to enforce the promise is 
vided in said trust agreement,’ 
trustee 

“The trust agreement is in the nature of a 
security for the payment of the debt. It is 
primarily for the benefit and advantage of 
the bondholders, and may contain provisions 
| for collateral security; provide for a sinking 
fund; give rights to convert bonds or deben- 
tures into stock of the company; restrict the 
jright of the company to merge with and 
otherwise provide for the mutual and respec- 


are so greatly depreciated and owners of | 
city property already pay their share of | 
road taxes through the Motor Vehicle 
Department, as do the farmers. 

“I strongly urge,’ ‘the Governor said, 
“that you take all road taxes off real es- | 
tate, where they do not belong, and let} 
the necessary revenue be paid by those} 
who use the highways. 

“This recommendation carries with it 


without first giving to the trustee written 
notice of an existing default or tendering to 
the trustee security and indemnity satisfac- 
tory to it; nor also unless the holders of 25 
per cent in the aggregate amount of the 
outstanding bonds shall have requested the 
trustee in writing to take action with re- 
spect to such default, and the trustee shall 
have declined to take such action or shall 
have failed to do so within 30 days there-| 
after, “it beimg understood and intended 
that no holder of any bond or interest cou- 





‘to the extent pro- 
vested in the 





: ; pon or claim for interest shall have any tive interest of the parties, collateral to the 
the plan that all roads in the State be right in any manner to enforce any right | promises and agreements in the bond. 
placed under the jurisdiction of the State |0' "emedy hereunder, or under or with re-|" “An individual owner of a bond could ill 


spect to any of the bonds, except in the man- 
ner herein provided, and that all proceed- 
ings hereunder’ shall be instituted, had and 
meintained in the manner herein provided, 


afford to bear the expense incident to the 
enforcement of the obligation in case of de- 
fault. A provision such as here considered 
must be treated as one of his benefit, and 


Highway Department, and their improve- 
ment and upkeep financed by automobile 
and gasoline taxes. Accomplish this for 





, i _jand for the equal benefit of all holders of | to insure an orderly method of procedure for 
your constituents and the property taxes | qutstanding bonds.” collection, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
they now pay will be cut in half.” a ow? | multiplicity of separate actions. A purchaser 

Governor Buck pointed out the incom- Each of the debentures provides that it|of one of these bonds takes with notice that 


may be redeemed at the option of the com- 
pany upon any semi-annual interest date 
prior to maturity upon at least 30 days’ prior 
notice published in a daily newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation, printed in the English lan- 
guage, published in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City and State of New York, at the 
price and upon the terms stated. 

Section 14 of the trust agreement provides 
that notice having been given and cash for) 
redemption deposited, “the said bonds sh@ll | 
on the redemption date designated in such 
notice, become due and payable at the said/| 
head office of the trustee.” There is a fur-| 
ther provision that after the date fixed for 
redemption the wonds shall cease to bear 


interest. 

The principal question involved is, Were 
the debentures negotiable instruments? If| 
they were, it is conceded by plaintiff in er- 
ror that the judgment of the Appellate Court | 
is correct. 

Section 1 of the Negotiable Instrument Act 
(Smith's 1931 Stat. ch. 98, art. 1, par. 21, p. 
1964) provides, among other things, that an/| 
instrument to be negotiable must contain an 
unconditional promise or order to pay a sum 
certain in money pxyable to bearer or a 
specified person on demand or at a fixed or 
determinable future time. 

Section 52 provides that a holder in due} 
course is one who takes an instrument which 
is complete and regular upon its face; it 
must be taken before it is overdue, without 
notice of previous dishonor; it must be taken 


he thereby makes the trustee his agent to act 
for him in case of default. But it will not 
be assumed that the trustee so acting is lim- 
|ited by this reference from discharging the 
duty he owes to the bondholders to at all 
times protect their interests.” 

-~+ + 


It is thus obvious that the so-called and 
improperly designated ‘“‘no-action clause” of 
the debentures can not affect their negoti- 
ability, since this sentence relates only to 
the remedy after default and after the deben- 
tures ‘have ceased, in the full commercial 
sense, to be negotiable. To the same effect 
this court has held that a provision in a 
note for attorney’s fees can not affect its 
negotiability, “because the negotiability of a 
promissory note is, for all practical purposes, 
at an end when it matures.” (Dorsey v. Wolf, 
142 Ill. 589.) 

Likewise, in Stitzel v 
|court held that a provision in a promissory 


patibility of this suggestion with propo- 
sals which have been made, he said, to re- | 
duce the fees for automobile registration. 
also refered to a proposition that fran- 

On the subject of Stave tax reduction he 
chise taxes “be readjusted in order that 
no-par share stock- be not over-assessed 
to such an extent as to cause corporations 
to go elsewhere for their certificates of in- 
corporation.” This matter, he said, has 
been studied by a committee of corpora-| 
tion service exports working with the 
Secretary of State and the State Tax De-| 
partment, but their findings have not yet 
been received by him and he therefore | 
made no suggestions. 


| 
| 





‘State Income From Gasoline 


Announced in Bay State 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 18. 


nonnegotiable as its negotiability, for 


tures of the right of action 


State Tax Commissioner Henry E. Long 
announced Jan. 12 that curing December 
39,114,200 gallons of gasoline were sold in 
this State which at the tax of 3 cents a 


|}ceased to be negotiable. 
was therefore er 


+ 


It is further insisted by plarntiff 


}r,ecord contradicts this position, 


}son negotiating it. that defendant 


sumed, netting $1,345,436 in taxes. a : . ‘ ne 
~ fos n a promissory note or bond, 
For the calendar year 1932 there was a or a reference in it to some other instru- 
total of 556,152,606 gallons used which| ment, in order to destroy its negotiability, 
nets the State $16,684,578. In 1931 there j must we 7 such s nature that the recital 
. n the bond, or the reference to the other 
were 586,581,971 gallons used, netting the instrument, qualifies or makes 
State $15,573,815. The increase in income} conditional the promise to pay 
last year .as compared with 1931 is ex-,Gould, 347 Ill. 298 Zollman v. Jackson Trust|in Morgan 
plained by the fact that the 3-cent tax and Savings Bank v. Chicago Title-and Trust | Further, 


was i i until May, 1931. ;Co., 190 id. 404.) 


in error 
recital 


thing. 
but were called for redemption on Dec. 4, 1928 


| 


v. United States, 
the Appellate Court has held tha 
the defendant in error had no notice tha 





Miller, 250 Ill. 72, this 


note providing in effect that if it were not 
paid at maturity the holder might extend it 
as he deemea proper. did not render the nate 
al 
practical purposes, ended when it became due. 
In the present case, the vesting in the deben- 
in the trustee 
ws a remedy for collection after the debden- 
tures became due and therefore after they 
Their negotiability 


in error 


gallon will bring into the State treasury |i" ee ee aaa eee eee ane ue that even if the bonds were negotiable, the| foot for all over that. The other two 
$1,173,425. This is less than in December, | jaye no notice of any infirmities in the in- | Ccengant im erin mem arter See Ave | propose a $50 privilege tax and 50 cents 
1932, when 44,862,881 gallons were con-!strument or defects in the title of the per- 


as it is shown 
did not take the 
debentures after maturity, but after they were 
called for redemption, which, is not the same 
The debentures matured June 15, 1936 


at the redemption price provided therein. This 
uncertain or | distinction between the maturity and redeem- 

(People v.| ability of such instruments was pointed out!and extended treatment tn this opinion. The|in Chicago, as members of the Commis- | 
113 U. 8. 476.: debentures in question were negotiable and /| 


I offer this resolution. ' 
| “It asks for a reduction of but five per 
{cent each year for the next 10 years—/ 
or a total of 41 per cent in the aggregate. , 
| This would leave ample armament for| 
the protection and defense of every nation, 
yet it would largely solve all the problems 
that grow out of the present armament 
construction of the world. It would at} 
|once give the peoples of all lands to un- 
| derstand that armaments are not to be-| 
jincreased. It will decrease the annual 
burden now laid upon the backs of the| 
people in the form of taxes and will re-| 
store confidence in the hearts of all 
|}people. If the Senate will pass this reso 
| lution, we shall at least have a concrete 
| proposition to submit to the nations of 
the world.” 


a 


‘New Revenue Measures 
Proposed in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 18. 


A State income tax law based on the 
Federal law with the same exemptions is 
proposed in a bill before the finance com- 
{mittee of the house of delegates. 

Among other bills which have been in- 
| troduced are: 

One providing for a $5 tax on every 
electric, water and gas meter and public 
| telephone toll box; one to permit redemp- 
| tion of lands forfeited for nonpayment of 
| 1931 taxes or prior years before next Jan. 
|i by paying the tax and interest only; 
one requiring railroads to pay two-thirds 
of the cost of grade crossings; one to make 
corporation directors responsible to stock. 
holders when they pay dividends knowing 
the firm is insolvent; another to limit 
hours women may work in industry to 
|eight a day and 48 a week. 

Four bills proposing taxes on billboards 
| have been offered. One proposes a $59 
privilege tax for each company and 3 
|cents a square foot on all boards... An- 
|; other proposes a $1 tax for each board 
| under 10 square feet and 10 cents a square 


| 


‘for each billboard. 


, tion, there being no evidenc of such notice 
in the record. 
We have examined the other points made 
by plaintiff in error but do not find any of 
| them of sufficient merit to warrant separate 


| Bilis introduced: 


inquiries. 


course— 


been stolen. 


commercial sense, to be negotiable. 


: \ { 
« CURRENT LAW » __ |Income Returns — . 
—' Decline for Y 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ecline for tear 
Sede teanthen en Tee to municipal court—Review of municipal 
court’s judgment by Supreme Court on certiorari—Validity of statute making judg- In Massachusetts 
A’ judgment of a municipal court of a Minnesota city on appeal from the con- . 
pore ed aan eee by the Supreme Court of such State on certiorari Tae ers kT 
although the statute;provides that there shall be no appeal and that the judgment 2 ® ‘ 
a The’ statute, construed to deny a review of the Garment would Analysis of Reports Filed 
be in violation of the constitutional right of a person to a review of a judicial For State Levy Is Made 
Ridgway v. Vaughn; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 29055, Dec. 30, 1932. : Public by Commissioner 
HOMICIDE—Manslaughter committed in violating law—Reckless operation of Of Commonwealth 
a in unlawful transportation of intoxicating liquor— 
n automobile driver whose reckless operation of the automobile while trans- 
porting infoxicating liquor in Violation’ of the law caused it to collide with another pase: Beene 
car was not guilty of first degree manslaughter under South Dakota statutes on the State Tax Commissioner Henry F. Long 
death of an occupant of the othér car on the theory that the crime was committed jhas just made public the result of. fils 
The unlawful transportation of intoxicating | Statistical studies of the 1932 income tax 
liquor is not in and of itself an offense of such a nature that it could be the |returns. The Commissioner reports, that 
proximate cause of the death of a person from injuries sustained in an auto- | the income of citigens of Messachiugeste 
mobile, accident, The proximate cause of the death was the separate and distinct | Subject no “inconss sanetion a oe 
crime of reckless operation of the automobile and not the crime of unlawful trans- | amounted ‘to $071,960,079. Tee 2651 ts wen 
The fact that the reckless operation of the automobile was on ane and ih 1983 $406,236,253. 
prompted by a desire on the part of the driver to have rapid transportation of the aoe = or Words, eye the Comnunis~ 
liquor in violation of the laws was immaterial. : tae oh es Seeiaat te atoms 
South Da is - §. 1123, n taxable, income or 
kota v. McNabb; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7094, Dec. 30, 1932. | about $670,000 less each day for the two- 
POST OFFICE—Offenses—Use of mails in furtherance of scheme to defraud— |¥°#" Period was suffered by the income- ~ 
Sending of letters to names and addresses assumed by post Dae {ae ayers ot Massachusetts, with a sesult- 
Defendants being prosecuted for using the mails in furtherance of a scheme |ing loss of. approximately $15,000,000 in 
to defraud and for cOnspiracy to commit such crime could be convicted on proof | oe tax receipts of the cities and towns. 
that letters were mailed, in response to inquiries by post office inspectors, addressed Interest and Dividends 
not to the real names and addresses of the inspectors but to names and addresses | “Taxable interest and dividends repre- 
assumed by them. The letters were addressed to a “person residing within or | sent abéut 75 per cent of the total income 
outside of the United States” within the meaning of the statute denouncing such | tax base, but the shrinkage in this source 
crime, since the letters were not addressed t0 fictitious persons but to real persons | is evidenced by a taxable amount of $266,- 
who had assumed other names and addresses in order to bring answers to their | 074,643 in 1930, $265,299,233 in 1931 and > 
The statute does not require that the letters mailed inifurtherance of | $221,339,889 in 1932, all of which is taxable 
the scheme to defraud he addressed to persons under their real names, andthe |at 6 per cent. 
evil sought to be reached by the statute is not dependent upon: the addressee’s legal “The most jthought-provoking discovery 
right to use the name and address assumed by him. The indictment was not de- |Of the. study-is in ths taxable amounts 
fective for failure to charge that the names and addresses were not the real names |found for the last three years as repre- 
and addresses of the persons to whom the letters had been sent. Nor were the | senting the gains made by the income-tax 
defendants deprived of their constitutional right to be confronted by witnesses by | Payers of Massachusetts in dealing in 
the failure of the Government to call as witnesses persons whose legal names and stocks and bonds. 
“The income tax laid on the trading ac- 
Aycock et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6910, Dec. 23, 1932. tivities of the previous year showed in 
1930 . taxable income received by in- 
ee é ‘ j 3 come-tax payers 01 Massachusetts from 
Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue thelr buying and selling of securities at 
‘ @ profit o} 48 883, 
BANKS—Pledge of stolen bonds—Negotiability of bonds—Bank as holder in due to's tax a ; oer eae "1931, aiae 
. amount was reduce 
A bank as the innocent pledgee of a corporation’s debenture bonds payable to | the profits made by the Sendinsctnn eee 
bearer was entitled thereto as against a person from whom they had previously | in security selling subject to taxation in 
The bonds were negotiable instruments under the Illinois Negotiable {1932 amounted to Only $19,215,736. This 
Instruments Act. A recital in the bonds that they were issued under acertain trust | means in a two-year period ‘that @ cal ital 
agreement “to which trust agreement reference is hereby made for a statement of | value of $329,667,828 has completel a = 
the terms under which the said debentures are issued and the rights and -obliga- | appeared as a source of ana ma th, 
tions of the company, of the trustee and of the respective holders of the said de- | cities and towns — ¢ 
bentures under the said trust agreement” did not make the promise to pay un- | : i 
certain or conditional.. A recital to destroy negotiability must itself qualify, or Further Decline Foreseen 
make uncertain’ or conditional the promise to pay, since negotiability must be de- “The Massachusetts income tax is not 
termined from the writing itself and not extrinsic evidence. Nor was negotiability |® Semeral income tax like that of the 
affected by a recital that “to the extent provided in the said trust agreement all | Federal Government but a classified one 
rights of action upon this debenture are vested in the trustee.” Such recital relates | Under the Massachusetts Constitution di- 
only to the remedy after default and after the debentures have ceased, in the full |Vided into four separate and distinct classi- 
fications which for convenience and econ- 
The bank accepted three $1,000 bonds, before maturity, as collateral security for |9My are combined on one income-tax re- 
@ seven-day loan of $2,500 to a customer whom it knew to be an employe of a hotel | turn. 
near its place of business. Before accepting the bonds it ascertained that they were “The tax on gains is at 3 per cent, on 
Selling at par or better. The trial court found that it acted in good faith and was | taxable interest and-dividends at 6 per 
not negligent. Having acquired the bonds before maturity for value without’ notice | cent and 1% on business income and an- 


the Negotiable Instrument Act. 





Record of Legislation | 
Pending in Congress 





Bills Introduced and Changes | 
In Status Announced 


Bridges 
Bills introduced: . 


8. 5445. Connally. Rio Grande at or near 
Riogrande, Tex., bridge; Commerce. 
Education 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 13817. To amend act to provide books 
for adult blind. Reptd. to H. Jan. 17. 


Finance 


| 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14281. Steagall. For Government pur- 
chase of silver by issuance of silver certifi- 
cates and for redemption of same; Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 
S. 5444. Bankhead. For purchase by Gov- 
ernment of silver; for issuance of silver cer- | 
tificates; Banking and Currency. 


Forestry 





Changes in status; 


S. 1492. To add certain lands to Columbi 
National Forest, Wash. Passed S. June 24. 
Rept. to H. Jan. 18. 


irrigation 


Changes in status: 

S. 5417. To extend operation of act for| 
temporary relief of water users on irrigation | 
rojects operated under reclamation law. | 
eptd. to S. Jan. 17. 


National Defense 


H. R. 14279. Johnson of Wash. To make 

available to Aberdeen, Wash., U. S. S. “New- 

port”; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 14280. McSwain. To authorize Secy. 

of War to dispose of remaining portion of. 

Pensacola Military Reservation, Fla.; Military 

Affairs. 

H. R. 14282. Knutson. To confer degree of 

bachelor of science upon graduates of Naval, 

Military, and Coast Guard Acadamies; Mili- | 

tary Affairs. 

S. 5438. Reed. To authorize Secy. of War 

to dispose of remaining portion of Pensacola 

Military Reservation, Fla.; Military Affairs, 

Postal Service 

Bills introduced: 

S. 5434. Dale. To facilitate pursuit of 

Philately; Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Public Buildings and Grounds 

Changes in status: ‘ 

H. R. 14228. To change name of “Roosevelt 

Island” to “Theodore Roosevelt Island.” 

Reptd. to H. Jan. 17, 

Bilis introduced: 

H. J. Res. 560. Mead. For change of site 

of Fedl. building to be constructed in Bing- 

hamton, N. Y.; Public Buildings and Grounds. | 

Taxation 

Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 559. Exempting from admissions 
tax tickets for inaugural ceremonies Mar. 4, 
1933. Passed H. Jan. 18. 

Veterans 
Bills introduced: 

5429. Shipstead. To amend World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, to include for furposes of disa- 
bility compensation only representatives of* 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K.-of C., the Jewish 
Welfare Bd., Salvation Army, and kindred 
American organizations; Finance. 


Wild Life 
Bills tntroduced: 
H. R. 14266. Wingo. 


| 


| 
} 


riculture. 


Delay Is Asked on Debts 
For Oklahoma School Lands 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 18. 
A moratorium on the debts of thousands 
of school land purchasers who are about 
to lose their homes because of delinquent 
payments will be asked of the Legis- 
lature by Frank Carter, State Auditor. 
The moratorium would continue until con- 
ditions improve, he suggests. 
Approximately 950 farms are subject to 





| 


will be ordered on 1,500 more farms.of a 
quarter section each, unless the Legisla- 





Illinois Governor Appoints 


Springfield, Ill., Jan. 18. 


Governor wMenry Horner today 


| an- 
| Lucas, of Havana, Ill., as chairman of the 
State Tax Commission. 
Prof. Simeon Leland, of the University of 





t| the judgment of the Appellate Court was cor- 
t rect and is therefore affirmed. 


If the note or bond merely recites that it | these debentures had been called for redemp-; Judgment affirmed. 


sion, and stated that he will ask the Leg- 


For creation of game | 
refuge in Ouachita Natl. Forest in Ark.; Ag- | 











addresses were those stated in the indictment. 





of the fact that they had been stolen, the bank was a holder in due course under 
° ) The fact that the bonds had been called for re- 
demption prior to the pledge was immaterial, since redemption does not constitute 


maturity within the meaning of the act.—Pflueger v. Broadway Trust & Savings 
Bank. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 2016, Jan. 19, 1933. 


| were admitted to) practice, 


| Company, petitioner, 
; tion of Tulsa County, Oklahoma; and 


- ; “ Corporation fi 
No. 357. Indian Territory Illuminating Oil and inve: 3 P Dance 
' Ss ‘ 
|Company, petitioner, v. Board of County | of banking. 1932, oF Ee ame. a 
Commissioners of Payne County, Oklahoma, | Babson, Roger W. Fighting busines: p Hts 
Argument continued by Mr. Hugh Webster! sions; money-making methods fc eh 
for the respondent in No. 356; by Mr. Ernest| times. 249 p. N. Y., Harper & b “3 ee 
F, Jenkins for the respondent in No. 357; | P — aaa 
ee by Mr. John H. Miley for the| Barrett, John D. M. Comparative sheay at 
oner. | councils of 1 
No, 359. Mary Rocco, as Executrix of the| law. Tae timore and Code of canon 


foreclosure within the next three months, | 
and within the next six month foreclosures | 


ture takes.action, according to Mr. Carter, | 


‘ Three Tax Commissioners | 


nounced the appointment of Scott W.) 
He also named | 


Chicago, and Barnet Hodes, an alderman | 


AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY Art PresenteD HeRtin, Brine 
PustisHe Wirhout CoMMENT ay THE Unitep States Dat 



































































































nuities,” 


Continuing, Commissioner Long pointed 
out that his report shows that taxable 
business income totaling $354,442,061 in 
1930 declined to $313,529,409 in 1931 and 
$252,517,351 in 1932. Taxable annuities, on 
the other hand, with a taxable base of 
$2,559,811 in 1930 rose to a total of $3,- 
163,276 for taxation in 1932. : 

The Commissioner said he looks for a 
further decrease in taxable income for the 
year 1933, as he finds no evidence of any 
substantial amounts of taxable income re- 


ceived by Massachusetts income- 
in 1932, or 


Supreme Court- 


of the United States 


Jan. 18, 1933 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 


Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. dustice Car- 
dozo. 


* 

Elizabeth M. Sheridan of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Solomon B. Pressburg of Alexandria, 
La.; Stanley J. Padden of Seattle, Wash.; 
and Sidney J. Graham of Portland, Oreg., 


— 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aally by the Library of © 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign ian on 


Official documents and 7 
at end of last line. — ” 


Adams, Hampton. 
Pp. Nashville, Co! 





No. 551. Trinity Methodist Church, South, 
petitioner, v. Federal Radio Commission. | 
Order denying petition for writ of certiorari 
withheld on motion of Mr. Louis G. Caldwell | 
for the petitioner. 

No. 356. Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
v. Board of Equaliza-| 


The pastoral ministry. 173 
kesbury press, 1932. 
Life beyond d Rene 
beliefs of mankind. 309 p. Boston a New 
York, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 


Amer. inst. of banking. 





Addison, James T. 





32-25305 


J. C. D.)—Catholic , 
America, 1932.) 223 p. Wash. D.C Gath 
olic university of America, 1932. 32-25278 
Argued by Mr. Abraham W,/ Burklen, Karl. Touch reading of the blind. 


Last Will and Testament of Joseph Rocco, | 
deceased, petitioner, v. Lehigh Valley Rail- | 
road Company. 


Feinberg for the petitioner, and by Mr.| 81 p., illus. N. Y., Amer 

Harold E. Simpson for the respondent. blind, ine., 1932. — nS Oe 
No. 364. St. Louis Southwestern Railway | Bye, Raymond T. Principles of economics 

Company, petitioner, v. Missouri Pacific Rail- Rev. ed. 508 p. N. Y¥,, F. S. Crofts & co. 

road Company. Argued by Mr. Harold R.| _ 1932. 3 


Small for the petitioner, and by Mr. Robert | The Cavalry journal. The R. O. T. 6 mane 


E. Wiley for the respondent. ual. Cavalry. 3rd ed. Tex ” 
No. 374. The People of the State of New | serve officers training corps. 1 alts 
York, petitioner, v. Mark W. Maclay and| Wash., D. C., Natl. service pub. co., 1932. 
Charles E. McWilliams, Receivers of McWil- 32-25255 
lame Bros., Inc., and United States of Amer- | — = 
ca. Argument commenced by Mr. Charles A, | Clark, Elmer T, The book of dail voti 
Schneider for the petitioner. 400 p. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1992. 
Adjourned until Jan. 19 at 12 o’clock when | 32-25302 
the day call will be: Nos. 374, 377, 379, 388, | Coast artillery journal. The R. O. T. C. man- 
390, 391, 393, 395, 434, and 448. ual. Coast artillery. Textbook for Reserve 
| officers training corps. 2 v., illus. Nat. 
— , bs | serv. pub. co., Wash., D. C., 1932. 32-25254 
Revenue From Gasoline Tax 7 
° ° . | War, 1914-1917 by Stanislas Kohn. S&S 
° > . ocial 
Distributed In New York | cost of war, by Baron Alexander F. Meyen- 
Certification that the 57 ties of the | anklin survey co. 
cation tha v 5% counties of the| ange, West Orange, Essex county, N. J. 





he cost of the war to Russia. The vital 
| dorff. 219 p. New Haven, Yale univ. Pp 


statistics of European Russia during world 

re, 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 18.| _ 1932. 32-2451 
Atlas of East Orange, ®r- 





islature tg reduce the membership from 
five to three. 


hy 


State outside New York City were entitled | oa plates. Phil., Franklin survey = ? 
to $1,536,324 as their share of the motor| Gallup map & supply co. Highway gtine 4 
fuel tax for the three-month period ended| of every state in U. S., algo southern Cane 
Dec. 31, 1932, has been made by the State | om. bal i index to towns showing popula- 
Tax Commission of which Thomas M.| & supply bo. Tranena Olty, Mo., — 3 
Lynch is the head. Goode, John P. Goode's school atlas; physical, 
This latest quarterly distribution is some peient and economic, for Amer. schools 
$200,000 less than the amount distributed? %'co iss” 787 PN. ¥. Rand McNally 
in October and approximately $100,000 less | Graham, Willard J. Accounting in law prac- 
than the counties received for their share| {ee by .. . and Wilber G. Katz. 444 p. 
}in January a year ago. The City of New! Greenbaum, Rdwerd, 8) The wing's Gone 
| York in this latest allocation of State) masters and English interlocutory practice, 
moneys ‘will receive $384,081. by as and L. I, Reade. (Survey of litiga- 
The rate of distribution was $21.427 a| Univ.)” 106 ‘p.  Balmene” onns Hopkins 
mile for the 71,700 miles of unimproved|_ press, 1932. : 3225273 
highways in the various counties. This|#4mmond, C. §., & co. Hammond's ready 
|compares with a rate of $22,903 a mile in| GS Hammond & co, 199) > Pita Nia Si 
| January of last year, ana $24.39 a mile; Henderson, James M. Questions and answers 
for the October distripution. with problems and illustrative matter on 
| conflict of laws, based on all standard text 
" —_——— i ene woes pases Ses quizzer series.) 
p. cago, Callaghan & co., 1932. 
GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 32-25277 
a Hogg, Margaret H. Incidence of work short- 
AND PUBLICATIONS | age; rept. of survey by sample of families 
| made im. New Haven, Conn., in May-Je., 1931. 
A Study of the Puatution and ware Purifi- | p._ N. '¥., Russell Sage toundatien, i. 
cation of the Upper ssissippi River—Dec. | - 
1932, Bull. No. 203, Public Health Service, | 2°Dkins, Burris A. My job—preaching: sam- 
U. &. Treasury Dept. Price-10 cents | for preachers and laymen. 220 p. 
. &. ' 32-28208 | ashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, a = 
| Bureau of Standards Journal of Research—_ Klincberg, Otto. Study of psychological dif- 
| Dec. 1932, Vol. 9, No. 6, Bur. Standards, | ferences between “racial” and national 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price $2.50 a year,.| groups in Europe. (Archives of psychology. 
32-28209-28219 . no. ag OS + a 1931. 32-25310 
Making Woodlands Profitable in the S | PARSOR, conn A. Lying and its detection: 
ee one Bull. No. 1071, op Sousieen, study of deception and deception tests, by 
ice, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Price 5 cents. -.. and Geo. W. Haney and Leonarde 
| ‘Agr26-410 Reoler “ Pp. tye. Chicago, IIl., Gey. oe 
| Tides and Currents in Long Island.and Block —_ "i Ps 
Island Sounds—Special Pub. 174, Coast and Lance m. H., ed. Cokesbury funeral man- 
Geodetic Survey, U. 8. Dept.’ Commerce ual. 224 p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Price: 50 cents. "4 «.i2-28207 | Lidell’ Hart, Basil H, ‘The British way in 
" pel ; s S e British way in 
are Gar NS); Oak "epttatte | Whvier St p. Lond, Puber & Pubes 
| Price 25 cents. 32-27218 ; . 
Service and Regulatory Announcements—Nov, | “°™2%; Fou &, Problems of teaching ‘eco. . 5 
icgh) Bur. Animal induszy, U ®. Deps | ya! y et and Herbert A. Tonne. 372 
Agri, Price 25 cents a year, Agr7-1656 | iatbbock Aitred B. 'The ‘altroce cli i 
Index to Monthly Catalogue U 8. Public Docu- Glasgow, Bro far 
ments—July, 1931-June, 1932, Nos. 439-450,| ?” asgow, Brown, son & Ferguson, 3932. 
Saiernsendens of Documents. Anes 33 etyeshad, France wa Lagat legal guide to - 
Retail Prices—Nov. 1932, Bur. Labor Statistics, nalls co., 1932, 2 ro 32-250 4 
{ VU. 8. Dept. Labor. ApBly at’ Bur. L32-43 | Moudy, Alfred L. Military courtesy; manual ’ 
Statistics of Income for 1930-—-Bur. Internal for officers and enlisted men in’ militar 
Revenue, U. 5. Treasury Dept, Price 25 cents. service. Rev. ed. 68 p. Waterloo, Ind.. H. 
18-26569' ©, Willis, 1932. 32-25256 











PUBLIC UTILITIES 


North American 
Utility Properties' 
In Iowa Outlined 


Testimony Is Presented at 
Hearing Before Trade 
Commission Relates to 
Companies in System 


Continuing its examination of the North 
American Light & Power Co., the Federal 
Trade Commission on Jan. 18 heard testi- 
mony relative to the Iowa properties of 
the system. 

J. W. Adams, Commission examiner, 
testified that the Des Moines Electric 
Light Co. is the principal operating com- 
pany in the Iowa group and that this 
company controls the Iowa Power & 


Light -Co. through the agency of an in- | 


termediary company known as the Mills 
County Power Co. 


The Iowa Power & Light Co., the ex- 
in turn controls the Iowa | 
Transmission Line Co. and the Des Moines | 


aminer stated, 


Gas Co. The ownership of electric prop- | 
erties is divided bétween the Des Moines | 
Electric Light Co. and the Iowa Power & 
Light Co. 

Output of System 

The examiner testified that in 1929 the 
net station output of the Iowa system 
amounted to 171,845,201 
representing 11.46 per cent of the total 
production of public utility plants in ‘the 
State. 

The Iowa électric properties, the exam- 
iner set forth, constitute “‘a single self- 
sufficient operating system,” the actual op- 
eration of which is unequally divided be- 
tween the Des Moines Electric Light Co. 
and the Iowa Power & Light Co. In 1929 
the Des Moines company served 89 per 
cent of the total population in the area/| 
served and sold over 94 per cent of the 
energy. He explained that both com- 
panies*are operated essentially as a single 
operating system, although the electrical 
operations are divided for accounting pur- | 
poses. 

Capacity of Plant 

The examiner described the new Des) 
Moines plant of the system as “thoroughly 
modern,” with a capacity adequate to pro- 
duce the entire energy supply of the Iowa 


system. This plant, he said, is owned by | 
the Iowa Power & Light Co. and leased | 


to the Des Moines Electric Light Co. 


This plant’s production is planned to| 


reach a total of 160,000 kw. capacity, ac- 
cording to the examiner. The present de- 
velopment, first put into operation in 1925, 
consists of two units, rated respectively at 


80 per cent power factor as 20,000 kw. and | 


30,000 kw. 

Based on kilowatt hours sold, the ex- 
aminer testified, 
cost of energy sold by the Des Moines 
Electric Light Co. to the general public 
during 1929 was .4055 cent. Other ex- 
penses brought the total eleetric depart- 
ment operating expenses to .8657 cent per 
kilowatt hour. 

Prices to Consumer 

The average selling price for energy sold, 
the examiner stated, was 2.6360 cents per 
kilowatt hour for an average of about 
3,000 kilowatt hours per customer. De- 
ducting the average operating expense 


leaves a balance of 1.77 per kilowatt hour | 
to cover depreciation, taxes and return on | 


investment. 


The examiner testified that there was | 


a difference in the average revenue per 
kilowatt hour received of 2.16 #ents be- 
tween the Des Moines Electric and the 
Iowa Power & Light companies and that 
despite the higher ‘direct operating ex- 
penses of the Iowa Power company which 
is due to a “relatively thin distribution” 
in its territory, the difference is insuffi- 
cient to account for the difference in aver- 
age revenue. He declared he could not say 
whether this difference is justified by 
larger investment per customer served in 
the Iowa Power & Light territory. 


Industrial Commissioner 


Is Named in California 


Sacramento, Calif., Jan. 18. 

Governor James Rolph has appointed 
T. A. Reardon as a member of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission to suc- 


ceed Edward V. Allen, of Berkeley, whose | 
term has expired. The Governor also des- | 


ignated Mr. Reardon as Director of the 
Department of Industrial 
succeed Will J. French, who remains as a 
member of the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. 

—_____ 4 


Revision Is Proposed 
Of Policy Premium Tax 


A bill (S. 5436) was introduced tn the 
Senate Jan. 17 by Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, to amend section 653 of the 

istrict of Columbia Code so as to provide 

uniform tax of 1% per cent on gross 
pkemiums of insurance companies doing 
bpsiness in the District. A similar bill (H. 

. 14204) was recently introduced in the 
House by Representative Norton (Dem.), 
of Jersey City, N. J. 

The purpose of the ill, it was explained 
at the office of the Corpcration Counsel, 
is to remedy a defect in the present law 
whereby it is possible for some life com- 
panies to pay a 1 per cent tax instead 
of 1% per cent as intended. 


\ 


Evidence in Arson Case 
Inadmissible in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 18 

Admissions made by an insured after 
he had transferred his interest*in fire 
insurance policies after loss to creditors | 
are not admissible in evidence in an ac-| 
tion brought against the insufer by the} 


assignees to establish the defense that | 
the assured wilfully set fire to the insured 
the Minnesota Supreme Court 


property, 
has held in the case of True et al. v. 
Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Such evidence was properly excluded 
as hearsay, the court said, and as offend- 
ing the rule that an \assignor may not 
after assignment disparage the title to 
the interests assigned. 

The court further held that a judgment 
roll, entered upon the assured’s plea of 
guilty to the charge of arson after the 
assignment of the policies, is not admis- | 
sible in an action to which the assured 
is not a party to establish a defense 
that he wilfully set fire to the property | 
with a criminal purpose. 


Swiss Heat Grandstands 

Electrically-heated grandstands are now pos- 
sible for Winter sport enthusiasts in Switz- 
erland, sonerding to a report from Commer- 
cial Attache C. E. Lyon, Berne. 

Electric cables are placed in rows of three 
under the seats used by spectators in the 
grandstands. Only a short time is needed 
to heat the entire grandstand, the tin strips 
radiating a uniform heat of 25 to 30 degrees | 
centigrade. (Department of Commerce.) 


Legislation Sought 
On Truck Licenses 


|New Jersey and Pennsylvania | 
Take Action in Controversy 
Over Truck Registration 


| Trenton, N. J., Jan. 18. | 
The Senate has passed a bill (S. 31) 
for the assessment of foreign motor vehi- 
cle owners for license fees equal to those 
| paid by New Jersey owners in States re- 
|fusing to enter into reciprocal agreements | 
with this State. 

The measure was explained as being in- | 
tended to give New Jersey a retaHatory | 
weapon in the truck license dispute in| 
which the State is engaged with Penn- 
sylvania. 

Another bill (S. 50) has been intro- 
duced in the Senate to permit the State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner to suspé@gd 
the operating privileges of all or any class | 
of cars from another State under similar | 
action by that State. 





Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 18. | 
The House Roads Committee has voted | 
to report favorably a bill to restore the | 





kilowatt-hours, | 


the average production | 


Relations to} 


| June, 


30-day reciprocity period for motor trucks | 
|registered in ofner States. At the 1932 
| special session the period was reduced | 
|15 days, and the Departmcnt of Revenue 
| has been requiring foreign trucks to se- | 
cure Pennsylvania licenses if they are op- | 
erated in this State more than i5 days 
during a year. 


Average Prices of Food 
Below Pre-war Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| Oct. 15, the Bureau pointed out. Prices 
|since Dec. 15, 1931, have declined almost | 
14 per cent. The Bureau’s weighted in- 
| dex numbers, with average prices in bo 
as 100.0 were 114.3 for Dec. 15, 1931, 99.4 | 
for Nov. 15, 1932, and 98.7 for Dec. 15, | 
| 1932, wl 

Chicago and Cincinnati with decreases 
‘of 19 per cent in food costs during the | 
| year period ended Dec. 15, 1932, showed the | 
| greatest decline in prices of any of the | 
| cities covered in the survey. Butte, De- 
| troit, Houston and Philadelphia kad the | 
next largest decreases, experiencing a de- | 
| cline of 18 per cent in food costs during | 
|the yeay. | 

Declines During Month 

The following additional information | 
was furnished: | 

During the month from Nov. 15, 1932, to 
Dec. 15, 1932, the following articles de- 
creased in average price for the month: | 
Rolled oats, 19 per cent; pork chops, 13 | 
per cent; lard and oranges, 7 per cent; 
sirloin steak, round steak, chuck roast, | 
and hens, 5 per cent; plate beef, sliced | 
bacon, sliced ham, and navy beans, 4 per 
;cent; rib roast, flour, corn meal, rice, and | 
raisins, 3 per cent; fresh milk, 2 per cent; 
lamb, canned red salmon, vegetable lard 
substitute, bread, macaroni, canned peas, 
canned tomatoes, and coffee, 1 per cent; | 
and wheat cereal and tea, less then five- 
|tenths of 1 per cent. 
Increases were shown in the average’ 
|pirce of the following: Cabbage, 9 per 
cent; evaporated milk and butter, 8 per | 
cent; potatoes, 7 per cent; strictly fresh 
eggs, 6 per cent; bananas, 5 per cent; 
onions, 4 per cent; and margarine and 
prunes, 1 per cent. The following articles 
| showed no change in the month: Cheese, 
cornflakes, pork and beans, canned corn, 
and sugar. 

Conditions in Cities 

During the month from Nov. 15, 1932, to 
Dec. 15, 1932, the following cities from 
which prices were received showed de- | 
creases in the average cost of food: Chi-| 
cago, 5 per cent; Norfolk, 4 per cent; 
Newark and Washington, 3. per cent; 
Bridgeport, Little Rock, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, and St. Louis, 2 per | 
cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, | 
|Boston, Charleston (S. C.), Cleveland, 
Jacksonville, Manchester, Memphis, Mil- | 
waukee, Mobile, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Rich- | 
mond, Rochester, and St. Paul, 1 per cent; | 
and Fall River, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New Haven, Portlaffd (Me.), | 
and Scranton, less than five-tenths of 1 
| per cent. | 

Increases were shown in the following 
cities: New Orleans, 2 per cent; Buffalo, | 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Louisville, Peoria, Port- | 
land (Qreg.), Salt Lake City, and Seattle, 
1 per cent; and Butte, Columbus, San 
Francisco, Savannah, and _ Springfield 
(Ill.), less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. | 

For the year period Dec. 15, 1931, to} 
Dec. 15, 1932, all of the 51 cities showed | 
decreases: Chicago and Cincinnati, 19 per 
cent; Butte, Detroit, Houston, and Phila- 
delphia, 18 per cent; Columbus, 17 per 
cent; Little Rock, Providence, and Wash- 
ington, 16 per cent; Atlanta, Charleston 
(S. C.), Dallas, Mobile, New Haven, 
Omaha, Richmond, and St. Paul, 15 per 
cent; Boston, Cleveland, Fall River, In- 
dianapolis, Jacksonville, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, and Scranton, 
14 per cent; Baltimore, Bridgeport, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Nor- 
folk, Portland (Me.), Savannah, and} 
Seattle, 13 per cent; New Orleans, Peoria, 
and Portland (Oreg.), 12 per cent; New- 
ark, New York, and Springfield (Ill.), 11 
|per cent; Birmingham, Denver, and Man- 
| chester, 10 per cent; San Francisco, 7 per 
| cent; and Buffalo, 6 per cent, 

e => 

Table 1.—Changes in cost of living as be- 
tween specified dates, all items combined. 
Average United States: Per cent of increase 
from 1913 to December, 1932, 32.1; per cent of 
decrease from Juhe, 1920, to December, 1932, 
394; from December, 1929, to December, 1932, 
22.9; from December, 1931, to December, 1932, 
9.4; from June, 1932, to December, 1932, 2.7. 
Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 
December, 1932, A; per cent of decrease from 
1920, to December, 1932, B; 
cember, 1929, to December, 1932, C; from De- | 


| cember, 1931, to December, 1932, D; from June, | 
1932, to December, 1932, E 
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WEEKLY INDICATOR OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


Ts charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 


Commerce. 


The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from re- 


liable private, as well as governmental sources. 


The actual week for 


all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weeklv Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
aT ane COAL PRODUCTION? 
A 


SEP. 


OCT. ,NOV.,, DEC. 


CECT SCaLL 
Yb Leet a 


* 1926 =100 


these statistics in /terms of “index numbers,” 


using for convenience as 


a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


Thus, when the item for 


any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923- 1925, 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended Jan. 14 where. available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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of Gas Companies 


~ By Columbia Utility System Is Described 


ETAILS of transactions whereby Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. acquired bonds 
and stock control of two Kentucky natural gas companies and within a month 
foreclosure proceedings were instituted were given’ before the Trade Commission 


Nov. 10 in testimony by Edward Reynolds Jr., 


corporation. 


vice president of the Columbia 


He denied that fhe purpose was to prevent the two companies from serving 


Detroit and Cincinnati. 


Examination was conducted by Robert E. Healy, 
presided. 
testimony were printed in the issue of Jan. 18.) 


Edgar A: McCulloch, Commissioner, 


++ 
Q. I think you will agree by that invest- 


ment the Columbia Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration gained voting control of all the com- 
panies involved? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now prior to the payment of this $2,-| 
200,000 for the stocks of these companies, had 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation made 
investments in the bonds of Inlamd Gas Cor- 
poration and of Kentucky Fuel’ Gas Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had the Columbia Gas & Electric Cor-| 
poration also made investments in the 10- 
year debentures of both of the companies | 
named? A. Yes, sir. 

+ + 
Q. When did the Columbia Gas & Mlectric 


|Corporation first begin to make these invest- 


Q@. When did it make the contract and buy 
the stock? 

A. The agreement was dated Qct. 30, 1930. 

Q. Did Columbia Gas & Electric /Corpora- 
tion invest $1,439,000 and over in the first 
mortgage bonds of Inland Gas Corporation? 
A. Yes, sir, a little over that. 
_@ Did it invest something» over $205, 000 in 


Per cent of increase from December, 
1914, to December, 1932, in the 
cost of— 
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St. Louis .. N 
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Per cent of increase from 1913 to De- 
cember, 1932— 
Average, United States 


*Decrease. 


Commission chief counsel. 
(Excerpts from Mr. Reynolds’ 
They continue as follows: 


the 10-year sinking fund debentures of In-| 


land Gas Corporation? A. Yes; 
ments? A. Early in 1930. 
than that. 
Q. How much more? 
about $219,000. 
oe 


Q. What was the investment iln the first 
mortgage bonds of Inland Gas Corporation? 
A. About $1,455,000. 

Q. Did Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
invest in the first mortgage bonds of Ken- 
tucky Fuel Gas Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Approximately what sum? 
mately $1,570,000 

@. And in the 10-year debentures of that 
company? A. About $285,000. 

Q. Can you tell me what per cent of the 
total outstanding first mortgage bonds of In- 
land Gas Corporation was represented by the 
$1,455,000 purchase of. the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation? Can you tell me if 
$1,455,000 represents the cash investment of 


a little more 


A. I think it was 


A. Approxi- 


Columbia Gas & Eletcric > Corporation — dn In- 


Table 2.—Changes in cost of living as between specified dates, by groups of items. 
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; land Company bonds, or the principal amount 
| of naan bonds? 

That represents the Columbia Company's 
sstoiaiense 

Q. What face value of bonds did that, buy? 
A. $1,596,600. 

Q. Now as to the investment in the first 
mortgage bonds of Kentucky Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, 
$1,570,000 plus. This bought what principal 
amount of bonds? A. $1,702,900. 

Q. Now, if you can tell me I would appre- 
ciate it. I want to know what percentage of 
the total outstanding first mortgage bonds 
of Inland Gas Corporation was represented by 
the $1,596,600 principal amount that your 
company held? A. Approximately 36 per cent. 

'? + 


Q. Of the outstanding bonds of the Ken- 
tucky Fuel Gas Company, your holdings rep- 
resented about what per cent? A. About 42 
| per cent. 

Q. What do you compute as the total of 
outstanding bonds of Inland Gas Corpora- 
tiom—that is, the first mortgage bonds? 

A. I used the total issue, $4,400,000. 

Q. And what amount did you assume had 
been issved by the Kentucky Fuel Gas Cor- 
poration? A. $4,000,000 principal amount. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately when 
your company took title to the stock of 
American Fuel & Power Company? A. Early 
in November, 1930. 

Q. Did Inland Gas Corporation or Ken- 
tucky Fuel Gas Company default on the in- 
terest payments due under its indenture, or 
|; due on its bonds, Dec, 1, 1930? A. I be- 
lieve that was Kentucky Fuel. It did. 

Q. Did~American Fuel & Power Company 
default in the payment of its interest obliga- 
tions on the first of December, 1930? 

A. No. I believe its maturity was Jan. 1 
or 2, 1931, and it did default then. 

Q. Were foreclosure proceedings instituted 
under the indenture, against the Inland Gas 
| Corporation and Kentucky Fuel Gas” Com- 
|}pany? A. Yes, sir. 


* - ¢ 


Q. By whom were those proceedings instli- 
tuted? 

A. I do not seem to have the names here. 
I can get them for the record if you like. 

Q. Can you tell me whether the foreciosure 
|proceedines were instituted by trustees un- 
der the indentures? 

A. Perhaps I am confusing the terms in the 
procedure. The trustees, I think, 
eventually took action, but I think the first 
action was by other creditors. 

Q. What action were you referring to as the 
first action? 

A. The receivership 
following the default. 

Q. When were receivers appointecy for In- 
lend Gas Corporation and Kentucky Fuel 
Gas Company? 

A. Very shortly following the Dec. 1 
fault of Kentucky Fuel Company; 
day or two. 

Q. Was thet within 30 days of the time 
your company became the owner of 176 per 
cent of the stock of American Fuel & Power 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 


+ + + 


Q. Did your company participate in the 
receivership proceedings in any way? Per- 
haps I should not put that question in just 
|that way. 
ceivership proceedings, 
tioners? ‘That is, 
tion to the court, 
ment of a receiver? 


action, immediately 


de- 
within a 


| 
| 
| 
5 | 


as plaintiffs or peti- 
did you join in the peti- 
asking for the appoint- 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Prior to the receivership did your com- | 


|pany have any communication with those 
jwho did petition the court for the appoint- 
ment of the receivers? A. I do not/know. 

. Did your company or 
advise with those who 
{ceivership proceedings? 

A. I do not think that any officer or rep-' 


instittuted the re- 


I take it that the investment there was! 


Did your company join in the re-| 


representatives | 


Pe 


resentative of the company knew them, but 
3 was not active in the particular transac- 
tion. 

Q. Did your company or its representatives, 
to your knowledge, have anything to do with 
the institution of the receivership proceed- | 
ings? A. Not directly. 

7) ¢ ¢ 


Q. Did they indirectly? 
know. 

Q. Why was the receivership 
Why were receivers appointed? 

A. Because of the default in the interest 
on the first mortgage bonds of the Kentucky | 
Fuel Company and the close contractual re- | 
lationship between both companies. 

,. Q. By both companies*you mean—— A. The 
Inland and the Kentucky Fuel. 

Q. What I am trying to find out is whether 
your company in any way encouraged or 
promoted the institution of the receivership 
proceedings? 

A. Well, I do not know that, Judge Healy, 
directly enough to answer specifically, but 
when the default was made it was, of course, 
due to our not putting up the money to pay 
the interests, and we expected that a receiv- 
ership would immediately follow. 


ae 


Q. When you made the investment in the 
stock of American Fuel & Power Company 
did you then expect that a default would 
occur? A. Not immediately. 

Q. Did you think the American Fuel & 
Power Company was going to work out of 
its difficulties? 

A. At the time that we purchased the stock 
I think we fully intended to provide funds 
enough to make up any deficiency in the 
next interest payment. I do know specifi- | 
cally that the decision not to put up the 
money was made after we had made pay- 
ment for the securities in question. 


A. Well, I do not 


instituted? 


Q. When you bought the stock and control | 


of these companies, you knew, as you have 
already said, that they were in serious fi- 
nancial straits? 
extent of it 

Q. What caused your 
is ~mind? 

A. Principally learning how much 
the financial difficulties were than we had 
anticipated, plus the development of the 
times, I suppose. We were less interested in 
providing additional funds as we got farther 
through .1930 and into 1931. 

Q. But this default occurred Dec. 1930? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many 
owner of the 
| 30 days. 


company to change 


greater 


i. 


days had you 
stock at that time? 


been the 
A. About 


a ee ae 


Q. Let us see what the date of this pur- 
chase contract was. A. Oct. 30, 1930. 

And can you tell me when the actual 
purchase was made? A. Nov. 6, 1930, or 
very shortly thereaiter. 

@. Do I understand you to say that De. 
tween the 6th of November and the 30th of 
| November there was such a change in finan- 
cial or*business conditions that it led you) 
to change the decision you had made to help 
out the Kentucky company? 

A. No, sir. There was such a change in 
our view of financial and business condi- 
tions that we did change our mind and policy 
entirely in respect to this property. 

Q. Can you tell me how much money ap- 
proximately your company would have been 
obliged to advance on Dec. 1, 1930, to save 
this default? 

A. Something over $130,000, to be followed 
within 60 days by similar advances for de-| 
benture interest of the same company, bond | 
and debenture interest of the Inland Gas 
Corporation and interest of the American 
Fuel & Power Company notes. 

Q. At the time this default occurred and | 


Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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A. But we did not know the | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Tnerease in Rate 
On Auto Policies 
Asked in Virginia 


‘State Commission Will Hold 
Hearings on Proposed In- 
creases for Public Li- 
ability and Property Risk 


Richmond, Va., Jan. 18. 


Inquiry by the State Corporation Com- 
mission into automobile public liability 
and property damage insurance rates was 
|resumed this week, the ate continu- 
|ing through two days. The panies 
have led schedules of rates oat for 
| decreases in Richmond and increases in 
Norfolk. Outside of Richmond and Nor- 
folk, liability rates are generally in- 
creased, while those for property damage 
insurance are uniformly Jowered. 

William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, New York City, 
testified this week that rates on both 
| classes of coverage have been so inadeé- 
quate in the period between 1926 and 1931 
that losses have absorbed both the 2.5 per 
cent profit loading and whatever interest 
| was earned by investment of unearned 
premiums. He told the Commission that 
in the six-year period the actual loss ratio 
was 68.5 per cent as against a permissible 
loss ratio of 61.5 per cent, and that funds 
had to be taken out of: the surplus of 
companies to pay claims. 

Says Increase Slight 

Robert C. Mead, assistant manager of 
the automobile department of the national 
bureau, testified that the total increase 
in payments by Virginia’s car owners 
would be less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent ovér 1931 payments, under the pro- 
posed new schedule of rates filed by the 
companies. M. O. Stout, rate clerk in the 
State Bureau of Insurance, presented a 
Statistical exhibit to demonstrate that the 
net return on the mean invested ‘assets of 
|10 casualty companies operating in the 
State from 1929 to 1931, inclusive, averaged 

about 4.65 per cent. 
The next hearing has been set for Feb. 
13, At that time, the Commission plans 
to examine representatives of companies 
which have filed deviations in rates from 
those already filed. 


Work Insurance Plan 
Urged in New Jersey 





‘Compulsory, State-wide System 
Proposed to Legislature 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 18. 

A compulsory employment reserve sys- 
tem is proposed in a bill (S. 48) introduced 
in the Legislature by Senate Minority 
Leader Arthur A. Quinn, of Middlesex. 
|It would provide for a state-wide system 
| of unemployment reserve funds under a 
|plan approved by the American Associa- 
| tion for Labor Legislation and is said to 
|be similar to a measure offered in the 
New York Legislature. 
| As explained by Senator Quinn, em- 
|Ployers would be required to set aside 
amounts equal to 3 per cent of their pay 
roll in individual employer accounts in 
| the State treasury for the benefit of work- 
| ers when involuntarily idle. No» benefits 
|would be paid for the first two weeks 
|after separation from employment and 
|then only one week for four weeks of 
previous employment and during not more 
|than 16 weeks in any one year. The em- 
ployer, after building up an average of 
$75 for each employe, would not be re- 
quired to make further contributions if 
| successful in maintaining regular em- 
ployment for his workers. The highest 
weekly benefit would be $15 for those re- 
ceiving $30 or more per week in wages 
when employed. 

“It is now generally agreed by thought- 
|ful business men as well as by repre- 
|Sentatives of labor,” said Senator Quinn, 
“that we must take constructive legisla- 
tive steps to deal with future periods of 
involuntary unemployment. It is believed 
that advance provision through unem- 
ployment reserves will stimulate efforts to 
| Prev ent much irregularity of work while 
| providing medest but self-respecting main- 
tenance in place of the present inade- 


quate, hastily organized and humiliating 
charity dole.” 


‘Municipal Electric Plant 
| Urged for National Capital 


Approximately $4,000,000 annually coula 
be saved taxpayers at Washington, D. C., 
by the erection of a $35,500,000 municipally 
owned and operated light and power plant 
for both gublic and private use, according 
to a report of engineers who have just 
completed a  congressionally-authorized 
‘survey of the needs of the District of 
|Columbia along those lines, Representative 
Cannon ‘Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., has just 
announced. 

Mr. Connon is chairman of the House 
Appropriation subcommittee on the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia. He said the cost could 
|be amortized on a 3 per cent basis in 25 
years, when the capital interest charge 
would be eliminated from the consumers’ 
cost. The annual cost of power consumed 
| by the government in the District of Co- 
|lumbia, according to the survey, is $2,- 
517,163 and the amount paid by private 
consumers $8,259,756, making a total cost 
of $10,778,919. 


Temporary Receivers 
Are Named in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 18. 
Lieut. Governor A. B. Chandler and the 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., of Louis- 
ville, were appointed Jan, 17 as temporary 
receivers of the Kentucky Home Life In- 
surance Co, by Judge H. Chureh Ford of 
the Franklin County Circuit-Court. Judge 
Ford fixed Jan. 27 as the date for hear- 
ing motions for a permanent receiver. 
The temporary receivers appointed by 
the court also were receivers of the Inter- 
| Southern Life Insurance Ce., whose busi- 
ness was reinsured by the Kentucky Home 
| Life Insurance Co. upon the organization 
of the latter company last Summer for 
| that purpose. 


| Finnish Building Exhibit 


Manufacturers of building materials may 
popularize their products by using Finland's 
permanent building material exhibit, accord- 
jing to a report from Trade Commissioner F, 
|C. Sommer, Helsingfors. American manufac- 
|turers of building materials interested in ex- 
hibiting their wares may get in touch with 
Rakennusmestari Hugé Taitonen, Rekannus- 
mestarien Talo, Fredrikinkatu, 51, Helsinkt, 
| Finland, or the Commerce Department, Wash- 
jington. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Plan for Control 
Of Transportation 
Asencies Outlined 





Suggested Program for Ex- 

~ panding Organization of 

7. C. C. Offered to House 
Group by Mr. Eastman 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
to refer initially to stim another board of 
three. 

“5, Every board of employes for the ini- 
tial decigion of cases would have instruc- 
tions to refer, in their discretion, to a di- 
vision of the Commission any casey which 
séemed to them to be of importance from 
the standpoint of principle, i. e., to involve 
a new principle or a new application of an 
eld principle. 

“6. Various duties apart from the de- 
cision of cases and now handled by di- 
visions could, from time to time or gen- 
erally, be referred for action to individual 
members of the Commission.” 

* Mr. Eastman expressed confidence that 
the Commission has employes who could 
do the work well, but that if a poor se- 


lection should be made the fault could | 


be corrected without delay or difficulty. 
Work on Special Boards 


’ “work on such special boards,” he said, 
“would give the men chosen a fine op- 

rtunuity to make names for themselves, 
tha would also afford a~ good training 
ground for membership on the Commis- 
sion.” . 

The Commissioner opposed suggestions 
which he said have been made to relieve 
the Commission of administrative duties 
and confine its work to judicial action. 

“Apparenily,” he said, “it is the thought 
that the administrative duties* should 
either be eliminated or handled by some 
other public body. I find it very difficult 
to draw such a line of distinction between 
our duties. As a matter of law, the great 
bulk of our duties are neither adminis- 
trative nor judicial but instead are legis- 
lative. 


Nature of Commission 


-“The Commission is not a court nor an 
éxecutive department but an agency of 
Congress, created to do work, very largely, 
Which would otherwise develop upon Con- 
gress. About the only chiefly judicial work 
Which we do, so far as I am aware, is 
the awarding of damages for past viola- 
tions of the law which we administer, 
such as the charging of unreasonable 
rates in the past.” 

: Furthermore, he asserted that it is not 
true that controversies between shippers 
and carriers with respect to rates are the 
only railroad controversies which are af- 
fected with a public interest. 

. “As the Interstate Commerce Act now 


recognizes,” he said, “there are many other | 


controversies between carriers and in- 
vestors, between carriers and their em- 
Ployes, between carriers and the general 
public, and between carriers themselves 
which are equally affected with a public 
interest. Good administration requires 
that the handling of such matters, which 
are all interrelated, should be coordinated 
so far as practicable in the hands of a 
single public body. 
Bureau Organization 


’ “The Commission uses all of its bureaus 
in the conduct of its work generally. Serv- 
ice agents, for example, have proved help- 
fm in rate cases, as well as accountants 
and valuation engineers. I could give 
many illustrations of this sort of thing. If 
a division were to be made, I would not 
know where to draw the line between ad- 
ministrative duties on the one hand and 
judicial or quasi-judicial duties on the 
Other hand. Nor do I believe that an 
attempt to draw such a line would serve 
any useful purpose. On the contrary, it 
would impair efficiency and effectiveness 
and increase expense.” 

In addition to enabling the Commission, 
if necessary, to expand its work as out- 
lined, the enactment of the Rayburn bill 
would also have “the following good re- 
sults,” Mr. Eastman said: 

“(1) Enable the Commissioners to de- 
vote more time and attention to the mat- 
ters of major importance, of which there 
is an abundance, 

“(2) Expedite the handling of the Com- 
mission's work generally, 


Monthly Statements of Railway Selected Income and Balance Sheet Items 
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(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Chicago & Eastern Ulinois Ry, 


| 1932 
Net railway operating income ........... * $66,876 
Other income .....--seeereeeees es 17,182 
Total INCOME .....0.scecccceccsvevgccvece *49,694 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 201,382 
Net income ........ceeeeeeess Ge un Ue (even *251,076 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: f 
Punded debt a within 6 months.. 147,400 
Loans and Dills payable ........ssseee+s 7,880,590 
GOBR iieivsscce.s weg et badv * 854,992 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies.... 3,881 


Oregon-Washington R. 
-——— Novem ber —_,, 


1932 
Net_railway operating income ... *$52,459 
Other income . eecces 44,302 
Total income ..... eeeveesccscece *8,157 
Rent, interest and other deductions 329,421 
Net income .......... ans seetvccnce eveces *237,648 
Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
Punded debt maturing within 6 months... _........... 
Loans and bills payable ......cesccccceee  sesccccecs 
POOR: oc cvecvocveieseeays aos viesis Beees toes wee 816,133 
| Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 213,822 


1932 
| Net railway operating income ........... *$7,998 
Other income ..... é 32,649 
Total income ..........-. 60 asig oweececeece 24,651 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 310,683 
Net income ......... dosccdeoceetcsect eee *286,032 
Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
| Funded debt maturing within 6 months... 153,000 
| Loans and bills payable .........esseeee 2,304,844 
COMB | ao dc cwigh cocctae es cecesnctude eSbeve eee 1,243,066 
} Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 1,546,000 


-———November-—-——.. -——Eleven months——, 





1931 1932 1931 
*$201,982 *$1,218 376 *$1,542,637 
15,745 77,869 263,282 
*186,.237 = *1,040,507 += *1,279,355 
189,932 2,125,822 2,064,156 
\ *376,169 *3,166,329 *3,343,511 
238,400 ..cccsecee covees 
3,235,000 eee 
368,807 .cccccceee cosececens 
USL deecdecsce: cdccscswce 


R. & Navigation Co. 
-7—Eleven months—, 


1931 1932 1931 
$116,533 *$1,261,436 *$63,875 
48,587 521,501 688,500 
165,120 *739,935 624,625 
332,865 3,640,247 3,659,232 
*167,648 *4,380,182  *3,034,607 
808,188 ee eeeeee 





163,822) ..eeesseee 


ee eeeeeeee 


Central of Georgia Ry. 


——— Novem ber———-. -——Eleven months——,, 
1931 1932 1931 
$15,340 *$203,247 $1,674,803 
184,165 580,086 992,312 
199,505 376,839 2,667,115 
298,982 3,380,693 3,293,903 
*99,477 *3,003,854 *626,788 
BIDGOO gc dsvcceed, ‘ssscsers eo 
950,000 ...... c0se cecccccese 
560,605 ..ccccccee coccovceee 
701, 0B1.. cccvece ace eecesesone 


| Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
| —_—_—_November———., ——Eleven months——, 











1932 1931 1932 1931 

| Net railway operating income ........... *$54,316 $17,308 *$957,101 $141,134 
Other iIncOME ....ccccccereecsscccccccvecs 5,373 6,169 103,506 142,535 
Total IMCOME ........eeeeeeee ecencccccces *48,943 23,477 *853,595 283,669 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 129,848 380,958 1,431,043 1,693,965 
Net income. ............0+. sath tx abe . *178,791 *357,481 *2,284,638  *1,410,296 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 

| Punded debt maturing within 6 months.. 120,000 120,000 

| Loans and bills payable . dedhednsee —Secneseces: eeheaees> 

POOR ne asescavccccescevecs o eseqccecccccete 695,432 1,167,530 . 

| Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other E 

| than those of affiliated companies.... 534,221 596,297)  .cccccccce 

| 

| Texas & Pacific Ry. 

- November . -— Eleven months—, 

| 1932 1931 1932 1931 

| Net railway operating income ........... $545,598 $466,834 $3,364,000 $5,422,026 
Other incOMeE ......cccccccscccccccccccces 39,859 35,010 395,222 442,272 
Total incoMe .........-cccececevescscoves 585,457 501,844 3,759,222 5,864,298 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 351.474 357,640 3.896,925 3,985,156 
Net income .........cceves eke tess ence sees 233,983 144,204 *137,703 1,879,142 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 542,200 542,200 ..ccccccce edeccccesec 
Loans and Dills payable .......sseeeseeee 6 teadsede  eedaestes Sacceccece 

| Cash .........s-e00 welessebees eed gacecencs 765,368 1,941,930 ..ccccccese cvcveccces 

| Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

| than those of affiliated companies.... 105,329 102,198 «...cccccce cocscccces 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


————Novem ber. -——Eleven months——_, 


















1932 1931 1932 1931 

Net railway operating income ........... $535,802 $753,723 $1,489,776 $5,697,949 
| Other income ........ 188,724 1,209,590 5,031,862 10,318,230 

Total income ........++++. Ccrecccceveccoe 724,526 1,963,313 6,521,638 16,016,179 

Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 1,212,806 1,227,639 13,382,276 13,603,278 

WEE INCOME cc oc cccsccccccvessccccece cence *488,280 735,674  *6,860,638 2,412,901 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 

Punded debt maturing within 6 months... 235,000 eevcpseves 
| Loans and bills payable ...........- <é -. sabemwennse eoccccccce 
LOMA nn cecsascecrecssaaccencs seseredesks 9.904.018 10,818,431 ........ Se ceeecessce 
| Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies.... 6,023,138 6,363,897 .cseccccee cecccecece 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
e ————November———_, -——Eleven months——_, 

{ 1932 1931 1932 1931 

Net railway operating income . $854,205 $862,749 $8,259,296 $16,188,814 

Other incOME ....ceeereevers . 162,276 450,501 2,339,396 4,863,199 

Total iIMCOME .....eeeereceesevseee eoee 1,016,481 1,313,250 10,598,692 21,052,013 

Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 1,782,221 1,717,324 19,382,050 18,941,439 

Net INCOME .......cceccsecessecesecece coe *765,740 404,074  *8,783,358 2,110,754 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
| Funded debt maturing within 6 months.. 37,399,400 2,857,400 .cecececee seveseeese 

Loans and bills payable ......seseeseeeee 20,000,000 10,500,000 eacccce seeccccece 

Cash ...cccccce ecccccces ocececcccccccesees 2,790,107 2,241,903 eeeeceeee eeeceeeece 

Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies.... 2,360,895 1,430,333 .ccccece eee wevecesece 


Reading Company 


-———November———., -—Eleven months——, 


1932 
| Net railway operating INCOME ...ccccsses $998,611 
| Other INcOME ....ceerccocceccccevvccccess 236,975 
| Total income .....+--++ee+0> eocccccce eeee 1,235,586 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 801,272 
Net income ........ceeeees easccewse Beoese 434,314 
Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
Punded debt maturing within 6 months., 1,426,000 
Loans and bills payable .......seseeseees 1,000,000 
Casn ...cccccccseceses ccc ccceccccccceseres 1,727,686 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies.... 34,697,001 


-———— November. 







1932 

Net railway operating income ........+.. $630,968 
Other income ... 264,147 
| Total income 895.115 
| Rent, interest and 1,310,973 
| Net IncoMe ......ccccereccessercesres *415,858 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
Punded debt maturing within 6 months.. 6,520,086 
Loans and bills payable ..........+++ eee 7,950,000 
CD in cccndecsacccequbeedscasesencenesece 7,771,201 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies.... 5,310,698 


-———_ Novem ber—_—_., 


1932~- 

Net railway operating IMcOME .....eseee- $319,505 
Other income ......+++- occvcccnce eeeceees 67.607 
Total iMCOME .....ceeeeeeeeseesvecces eeee 387,112 
Rent, interest and other deductions ..... 680,639 
Net income ........cerceecessecscscccce ee *293,527 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months.., 1,771,400 
Loans and bills payable ........-seeeeees s ~ “Raeaeeees 
Cash ...cccccecceccsvces eanegusenses evecee 2,332,108 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., othe 

than those of affiliated companies.... 25,139,509 


“(3) Give more opportunity for oral ar- | 


gument before the body rendering decision 
in the first instance.” 

Clarence A. Miller, representing the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion; John E. Benton, for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners; and R. C. Fulbright, for the 
National Industrial Traffic League, also 
testified briefly in favor of the bill, declar- 
ing it would facilitate the Commission’s 
work. 


Proposal to Control 


Ship Rates Opposed 


Coastal Regulation of Tramp 
Ships Called Impossible 


*Criticism of a bill (S. 4491) to provide 
for regulation of intercoastal shipping 
rates by the United States Shipping 
Board, on the ground that it would reach 
oniy a part of the shipping services, would 
tend to cut down all such rates to a com- 
mon low level, and would place the Board 
in judgment of cases in which it had 
itself the most substantial interest, was 
expressed Jan. 18 by Elisha Hanson, of 
Washington, D. C., representing the Ship 
Owners Association of the Pacific coast, 
before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio and Fisheries. 

No regulation is provided for ships op- 
erating from the west coast of Canada to 
the east coast of the United States, Mr. 
Hanson said. Moreover, he contended, it 
would be impossible to regulate the rates 
of tramp steamers in the coastal service. 
‘The Shipping Board has mortgages to- 
taling $51,000,000 on intercoastal ships, 
Mr. Hanson said, so it would have an in- 
terest in any cases it decide. He denied 
that it is to the interest of ship lines 
controlled by western lumber companies 
to make conference rates as high as pos- 
sible, declaring that 75 per cent of the 
lumber cargoes of these ships is carried 
for companies other than those con- 
trolling the lines. 

Sidney Henry, of Chicago, an associate 
of Edward P. Farley & Company of New 
York City and president of J. B. Inder- 
rieden Company of Chicago, testified on 
the movement of lumber and other com- 
modities in intercoastal traffic. 


“ . x8 
Foreign Market for Figs 
The United States is developing a market for 
figs in Austria in competition with Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy. The growth of this trade 
indicated by the rapid rise of shipments 
last.season. (Department of Commerce.) 

t 















. 
Central R. R. 


+. 1931 1932 1931 
$1,407,968 $10,001,670 $7,656,197 
209,226 2,520,575 "B;744,577 
1,617,193 12,522,245 11,400,774 
801.428 8,812,905 8,750,541 
815,765 3,709,340 2,650,233 
1,426,000  ..ccceevee soseceeces 
1,000,000  .eeeseeeee scevevesece 
2,358,486 secceceeee seveeerere 
37,198,503 .sccceevee soeceesves 


Erie Railroad 
. -—Eleven months—, 











» 1931 1932 1931 
$256,039 $7,873,155 $9,380,699 
267,970 2,908,382 3,124,793 
524,009 10,761,537 12,505,492 
1,221,651 14,660,575 13,918,987 
*697,642  *3,879,038  *1,413,495 
1,903,695 
2,550,000 
6,801,226 
3,263,847 ..erceee oo ceccccccce 
Wabash Ry. 
-—Eleven months—, 
1931 1932 1931 
*$836,969 $180,065 *$131,991 
33,319 785,272 919,696 
*803,650 965,337 787,705 
646,478 7,356,469 7,012,139 
*1,450,128  *6,391,132  %6,224,434 
1,771,400 ecvccecece 
9,750,000 ceemecceces 
1,281,787 eccccccese 
25,139,509 ceccoccce © eeceeecece 


of New Jersey 





cr -November . -—— Eleven months—, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

Net railway Operating INCOME ....seeeee- $267,878 $251,453 $2,375,782 $3,766,315 
Other income . . ee 96,936 103,842 1,465,895 1,379,609 
Total income ee . 364,814 355.295 3,839,677 5,145,924 
Rent, interest and other deductions 489,278 476.950 5,407,605 5,330,089 
Net INCOME ...ccccccscseccessccsccces eee *124.464 *121,655 *1,567,928 *184,165 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: 
Funded debt atures within 6 months.. 920,500 920,500 
Loans and bills payable ..... evoccces wasd. (<6000403ES  6SRaeANODS 
Cash 7 cocecesese m P ec ccccccesccccccoccese 3,153,602 5,099,111 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other 2 

than those of affiliated companies.... 5,738,144 6,245,664 


-——— Novem ber— 














Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 





. -—Eleven months—, 





St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. (Receiver) 
7————November———_,. -——Eleven months, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
$301,391 $298,908 $3,986,321 $9,741,640 
47,413 45,743 598,192 1,016,420 
348,804 344,651 4,584,513 10,758,060 
1,131,207 1,122,002 12,552,264 12,310,195 
*782,403 *777,351 = 7,967,751 = *1,552,135 
2,413,000 2,413,000 eesereseee 
14,121,789 5,974,722 
2,723,8 8,648,595 
8,272,363 12,727,584 ..... trees eeeececeee 


Oregon Short Lipe R. R. 
-——November——_—. -——Eleven months——, 


1932 1931 . 1932 1931 
$540,818 $494,206 $2,493,472 $3,055,251 
114,102 115,486 1,261,894 3,170,478 
654,920 609,692 3,755,366 6,225,729 
109,235 306,843 3,403,944 3,460,466 
45,685 302,849 351,422 2,765,263 





34,747,852 42,795,880 ee eeeeceee 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
c——— Novem ber, Eleven months——, 


1932 1931 1932 1931 
$273,116 *$80,840 $1,872,615 $2,336,089 
96,142 238,309 1,331,954 4,749,499 
369,258 157,469 3,204,569 7,085,588 
676,466 665,307 7,306,891 7.189875 
*307,208 *507,838  *4,102,322 *104,287 
20,359 ,000 540,000) .cccccccee coccece eee 
2,596,800 6,000,000 ..cceseeee ceveeccces 
3,267,431 2,268,606 ..ccccccce cesccccece 

31,937,115 29,979,465 ....seeeee 


eeeeeeeees 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
-——— Novem ber———_. -—Eleven months——, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$2,851 $63,808 $144,474 $1,199,073 
15,823 85,843 445,255 510,425 
12,972 149,651 589,729 1,709,498 
315,443 316,725 3,467,506 _ 3,434,980 
*302,471 167,074 *2,877,777 —*1,725,482 
1,012,000 1,012,000 igwes 

“2009/16 ‘1,510,011 

6,595 23,555 sagdiseeee 





New York Central R. R. 





-—— Novem ber——.. -———Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$1,665,356 £995,540 $18,599,883 $27,511,514 
2.047,529 ~ 397,840 \ 21,747,618 30,983,812 
3,712,885 3,593,380 40,347,501 58,495,326 
5,458,379 5,135,853 57,499,490 55,778,760 
*1,745,494 *1,542,473 *17,151,989 2,716,566 
9,106,876 6,723,667 .ccccccecs 
65,900,000 51,500,000 
21,441,780 12,729,843 ..ccccccce cevsccsees 
47,583,159 48,104,986 ....cecsee cvccseceee 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
7———_November———_. —Eleven 








1932 1931 1932 
$2,759,196 $1,778,591 $16,909,542 
128,894 172,221 1,811,252 
2,888,080 1,950,802 18,720,794 
344,264 361,172  _ 3,822,079 
2,543,816 1,589,630 © 14,898,715 
2,000,000 4,670,000 ...eeeveee 
“BAb0.00e GRNME E lice Ciceccekye 
30,076,152 . ST.349.957 ncccccccce  seecseccce 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
7-+———_November———_. -——Eleven months—_, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$62,301 *$141,650 *$1,410,206 $429,500 
53,338 70,661 595,927 849,019 
*8,963 *70,989 *814,279 1,278,519 
323,370 296,638 4,251,601 4,924,171 
*332,333 *367,627 *5,065,880 *3,645,652 
764,542 751,765 — .seeeccsee 
14,725,352 10,000,000 sees 
694,229 1,700,418 ..ecevecee 
2,077,561 2,091,370 .cccccseee cevvcccece 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
Novem ber -——Eleven months, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$43,318 $534,447 = *$15,394 $4,119,038 
18,549 56,254 211,669 261,185 
*24,769 590,701 196,275 4,380,223 
410,597 379,180 4,337,085 4,157,499 
*435,366 211,521 *4,140,810 222,724 
265,400 265,400 Sesenesake 
"917,820 "1,494,347 sobre cae 
9,780 OUD chcccracks* ecancacece 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
-—— November—_—.. -——-Eleven months—_, 


1932 1931 1932 1931 
$124,521 $627,603 $231.108 $242,837 
26,523 18,399 120,179 74,599 
151,044 646,002 351,287 317,436 
221,987 222,076 2,428,647 2,406,024 
*70,943 423,926  *2,077,360  *2,088,588 











2,147,720 SUTATT  ccawccsce © eeccccccce 
Great Northern Ry. 

-———_ Novem ber—_—.. -—— Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$766,838 $1,298,104 $867,898 $11,772,598 

191,793 539,117 4,759,575 6,886,711 
958,631 1,837.221 5,627,473 18,659,309 
1,612,491 1,630,400 17,955,279 17,940,146 
*653,860 206,821 *12,327,806 719,163 
283,000 283,000 ..ccccccee 
anecutcneas 6,500,000... eeeeeee 
15,001,585 14,031,828 ..ccccccee cevcccccce 
4,516,866 8,437,425 .cccccccee sevvcceses 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 

-————November———,. -——Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$443,083 $4163.283 $2,439,210 $4,800,901 

9,574 12,806 187,839 171,972 
452,657 476,089 2,627,049 A,972,873 
469,022 461,136 5,129,821 5,088,375 
*16,365 14,953 *2,502,772 *115,502 

1,143,844 1,143,844 
4,035,000 1,500,000 
1,744,275 2,087,457 
34 34 ev cceccces 





Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
-—_Novem ber, -——-Eleven months——, 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
———November———_, -——~—Eleven\months——_, 
1932 1931 1932 ° 1931 

$646,596 $1,309,309  $8,950722 $19,780,000 
110, 136,312 1,252,815 1,831,987 
757,190 1,445,621 10,203,537 21,611,987 
786,571 786,449 8,656,503 8,685,509 
*29,381 659,172 1,547,034 12,926,478 
“goséeed 15,436,708 IND 
4,286,851 4,980,062 0... .cccee cevvccccce 
Union Pacific R. R. 
o——November————, -——-Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$1,500,497 $2,601,366 $13,689,078 $17,674,327 
784,290 868,203 14,978,676 16,707,554 
2,284,787 3,469,569 28,667,754 34,381,881 
861,149 877,869 9,517,823 9,630,310 
1,423,638 2,591,700 19,149,931 24,751,571 
1,408,000 1608000 fons ce kee ce) y cossoce ary 
ASMOCTI SAFO OAL [ire cicg ccc ceesecs 
149,261,685 153,366,105 ...ccccece coccccccce 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


c———— November, -———Eleven months——,, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
$775,723 $1,548,275 $10,300,004 $17,188,299 
465,335 702,485 6,523,065 8,247,391 
1,241,058 2,250,760 16,823,069 25,435,690 
1,557,971 1,543,371» 17,115,020 16,910,336 
*916,913 707,389 *291,951 8,525,354 
909,000 910,000 
15,875,000 13,000,000 
4,924,359 6,089,003 
27,079,195 26,578,806 ...... eeee  Coeeeeceee 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 





c————_ Novem ber—.. -——Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$2,872,375 $2,338,786 $29,727,508 $33,635,490 
157,847 139,936 1,640,214 2,232,746 
3,030,222 2,478,722 31,367,722 35,868,236 
885,142 892,777 9,893,556 10,010,397 
2,145,080 1,585,945 21,474,166 25,857,839 
3,767,000 3,767,000 ecencccces 
3,950,000 .......... e 
7,784,725 7,602,448 . 
662,032 657,651 ecccccccce 








Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 

-——_November——_, -——Eleven months——, 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
$237,169 $255,099 $1,480,363 $3,079,827 
56,885 62,433 718,844 838,645 
294,054 317,532 2,199,207 3,918,472 
110,000 101,956 1,023,539 1,295,715 
184,054 215,576 1,175,668 2,622,757 
31,856 31,856 oo vcececce 
“ASIANS 8008008 es Reee Sta segeee 
12,793 GSBL fd sccccccccs ccscccescs 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
-———November-——_—.. -———Eleven months——, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
$129,884 $384,673 *$805,591 $7,740,175 
101,690 107,580 1,327,980 1,887,551 
231,574 492,253 522,389 9,627,726 
2,042,124 2,001,899 22,233,075 22,219,202 
*1,810,550 *1,509,646 *21,710,686 *12,591,476 
2,413,373 2,123,066 ........ ee eeeceeecce 
2,000,000 .......... eeeeeccece 
10,212,287 13,025,703 ...eeeeeee 
479,566 505,382 wc ccccccce ccccccccce 


Grand Trunk Western R. R 





r-——- Novem ber. -——Eleven months—, 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$214,597 *$299,598 *$1,990,991  *$1,673,993 
18,166 204,630 317,561 816,607 
*196,431 *94,968 *1,673,430 *857,386 
285,892 243,487 3,436,262 2,611,259 
*482,323 *338,455 *5,109,692 *3,468,645 

DORGTE: assess cess eoccce 
366,633 801,407 “.eccccvece cossseccee 

1 TL scccccccce 


eee eeerece 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System 


c———_ Novem ber—_—_. -—Eleven months——_, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
$2,982,749 $3,642,585 $16,435,523 $30,504,314 
178,853 227,647 2,941,537 _ 3,467,876 
3,161,602 3,870,232 19,377,060 33,972,190 
1,108,567 1,098,867 12,188,688 12,199,505 
2,053,035 2,771,365 7,188,372 21,772,685 
21,622,571 26,907,630 
SAORINED “REQSOMAT ssagiis ce. Sesoneccen 


Illinois Central R. R. 











c——— Novem ber———_,. -——Eleven months—, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$939,657 $1,127,058 $11,111,872 $10,074,002 

224,806 189,579 2,705,447 3,498,185 
1,164,463 1,316,637 13,817,319 13,572,187 
1,425,037 1,451,023 15,625,080 15,663,209 
*260,574 *134,386  *1,807,761  *2,091,022 
3,313,100 3,554,109 
BOER Necsaueesia 
6,852,343 5,626,924 
306,625 S61,871  cicscccss © eeeerccece 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

7 November \ -—Eleven months—, 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
$3,238 $106,477 $30,802 $2,518,382 
35,332 30,442 416,051 368,164 
38,570 136,919 496,853 2,886,546 
852,089 860,278 9,388,502 9,307,425 
*813,519. *723,359 *8,891,649  *6,420,879 

5,938,790 1,796,113 

"QMAANOS | GERRI . Sasccscaes \ exysiecacde 
4,152,170 3,733,335 ..ccccccee cvvveccene 


Long Island R. R. 








-—— November. . -—Eleven months—, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$285,064 $259,881 $4,688,820 $6,895,449 

48,333 52,261 525,584 574,868 
333,397 312,142 5,214,404 7,470,317 
217,167 228,634 2,382,750 2,514,958 
116,230 83,508 2,831,654 4,955,359 
394,000 394,000 eeeccccces 

“""'583,218 °" "594,030: 

1,723,634 1,050,660 eeeccccece 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


-———— Novem ber. -——Fieven months——, 





Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
ae eres -——Eleven months——, 





932 1931, 1932 1931 
$131,838 $135,630 $1,599,959 $1,266,705 
16,863 11,316 . 128,889 130,275 
148,721 146,946 1,728,848 1,396,980 
208,973 215,591 2,391,458 2,400,374 
*60,252 *68,645 *662,610  *1,003,394 

“"'938,989 "966,986 
8,362 10,419 wc rcccceee 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
r7—— November————, -——Eleven months——, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
$341,160 $5,217 $2,680,523 $4,515,911 
91,833 163,389 854,422 813,895 
432,993 168,606 3,534,945 5,329,806 
108,444 669,376 7,522,576 7,101,104 
*275,451 *500,770 #3,987,631 *1,771,298 
234,500 PEON? -cncdhsered gieatebauen® 
4,650,000 3,000,000 sata asaeres 
¥ 4,018,456 3,245,581 hho Cokes 
1,826,862 ANORIEO.- Riccctenwe: seene$ ines 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
-——_November—_. -—-Eleven months——, 








1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$193,374 $64,848 $3,403,318 $11,390,362 
127,004 164,095 1,664,950 2,174,667 
*66,370 228,943 5,068,268 13,565,029 
1,227,052 1,225,522 13,375,773 13,287,484 
*1,293,422 "996,579 *8,307,505 277,545 
1,481,000 1,481,000 eovccecces 
14,125,000 8,750,000 coccccsecs 
3,647,840 7,085,080 cecccces 
659,019 GAD LIO” ocewsaese e. bendes ceee 
Boston & Maine R. R. 

-——— November——_—.. ——-Eleven months—-—, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$419,890 $449,442 - $6,605,434 $9,162,532 

76,247 86,471 980,834 1,079,452 
496,137 535,913 7,586,268 10,241,984 
663,995 645,028 7,203,912 7,203,048 

*167,858 *109,115 382,356 3,038,936 
6,247,899 3,256,000 

6,700,000 2,500,000 

2,374,664 2,447,629 

2,255,690 BOO TES scecosesies 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 








as 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$9,737 $45,147 *$178,886 «$228,589 
5,509 5,391 103,617 98.617 
15,246 *39,756 *75,269 327,206 
243,747 249,086 2,716,127 —_2,743,494 | 
228,501  *288,842  *2,791,396 *2,416,288 
204,800 204,800 ....... pas 
abe RSTO tS oie. e 
3,600 3,600 ©...) ps. aes! Ae 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
-———November———_. ——Eleven months—-, 














1932 1931 1932 1931 
$277,895 $351,470 $3,576,850 $6,698,340 
132,211 131,984 1,671,976 1,703,988 
410,106 483,454 5,246,326 8,402,328 
716,785 689,627 7,743,881 7,322,894 
*306,679 *206,173 *2,495,055 1,079,434 
11,000,000 ‘10,000,000 
3,834,623 4,038,086 
SOSTO GOS ‘WRG dees ces eee. Seceavasves 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
77——— Novem ber—_—_,. -——Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$160,539 *$665,481 $1,048,255 $6,064,192 
324,693 337,385 3,849:613 3,960,885 
164,154 *328,096 4,897 ,868 10,025,077 
1,445,042 1,395,464 15,474,323 15,065,773 
*1,280,888  *1,725,560 *10,576,455 *5,040,696 
8,354,900 BROAN sccceccaee 
23,276,683 12,445,741 ..ccccccce 
4,256,097 6,041,040 .sccccccce ceccccccce 
4,263,935 4,CTB 441  ciccscccee” cdccccesos 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 
c———_November——, -—Eleven months——, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$85,062 $171,443 $439,792 $2,395,708 
15,158 13,582 180,776 179,109 
*69,904 185,025 620,568 2,574,817 
173,529 166,496 1,770,704 1,704,555 
*243,433 18,529 *1,150,136 870,262 | 
610,561 SOETGS \cveccecsse 
4,186,080 ZRTS,200  iaccccccce 
750,134 636,354 .recccceee 
1,168,333 QOBGIID  cccdscccee Svcccccces 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines 
7-——_November——__, -——Eleven months—, | 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$5,137 $259,526 *$174,307 $2,306,368 
8,384 10,975 116,900 124,916 
13,521 270,501 *57,407 2,431,284 
302,496 256,960 3,066,832 2,749,246 
*288,975 13,541 *3,124,239 *317,962 
201,000 201000 saccacens eacccccece 
etesmeases 9,000,000 ....... eee 
1,171,790 1,797,697 eccccsese coccccccce 
13,050 20,502 


seeeeeee ee eeeesees 


Southern Ry. 





-——— November. ———Eleven months—, 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
$575,026 $569,262 $3,043,860 $7,931,306 

114,494 *94,509 1,673,784 2,933,882 
689,520 474,753 4,717,644 10,865,188 
1,455,458 1,430,240 15,990,677 15,960,253 | 
*765,938 "955,487 *11,273,033 *5,095,065 

2,224,200 SORT SRO scccdace 00 wecccccece 
SGU OU0 secercinns esecesce 
8,752,840 7,521,765 eeeeeee eecccesece 
2,428,716 4,089,220 eocccece 


ee eeeeesee 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
7-———November———_. ——Eleven months—_, 





1932 1931 1932 1931 

$4,708,444 $3,798,237 $46,559,004 $48,790,645 
3,857,401 4,003,029 41,489,024 44.033/309 
8,565,845 7,801,266 88,048,028 92.823.954 
6,896,818 6,595,886 74,922,607 72,554,757 | 
1,669,027 1,205,380 13,125,421 20,269,197 
4,750,000 4,750,000 

""38,910,091 "41,991,853 
78,032,545 97,772,074 -......+4. 





Southern Pacific Transportation System 
7-7 — November—-_. -—-Eleven months——, 











1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 

Net railway operating income ,......... e $76,504 $134,615 *$437,833 $4,226,363 $1,285,706 $539,131 $6,284,462 $8,736,165 $524,258 $520,976 $3,344,753 $4,496,416 $448,970 $880,386 $5,498,903 $21,616,332 
Other income ......++++ vaethisnas ekhhihee 56,051 64,159 1,156,851 3,235,454 102,703 181,155 1,025,011 2,187,200 44,452 41,214 524,622 527,984 1,630,213 1,212,669 19,310,073 16,221,043 
Total INCOME ...ccecseeeceeseecseesvee 132,555 198,774 719,018 7,461,817 1,388,409 720,286 7,309,473 10,923,365 568,710 562,190 3,869,375 5,024,400 2,079,813 2,093,055 24,808,976 37,837,375 | 
Rent, interest and other deductions .. 591,151 594,627 6,622,384 6,720,719 1,309,486 902,487 10,308,330 eS 410,257 411,583 4,503,209 4,506,198 2,630,496 2,667,179 29,371,915 29,474,530 
Net income ........-e+seees iietas oad *458,596 *395,853 *5,903,366 741,098 78,923 *182,201 *22,998,857 82,322 158,453 150,607 *633,834 518,202 *551,313 *574,124 *4,562,939 8,362,845 

Balance sheet items, Nov. 30, 1932: PS 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months., 1,721,300 1,064,300 ...sccecee covecenese 1,858,900 1,858,900 ..ccccssee cecseccece 184,100 04,100 ...ccccees 6,601,954 3,899,991 ....... Pod -ietbebe cen . 
Loans and bills payable .........-.++ erse cthseeecue” ads omeers oceccceere ihe ceaieeiis. « kau neee beaceeees | Seasatinene chesuxeens ene eee TOD | diesein ce’ eccocace , cece eee 
MAME <r ve'a script neense sa56s cousnsncdevaens 4,337,383 11,287,019 annanes : 13,830,930 19,254,401 Seeeeoonee 3,718,800, 2,506,780 ..ccsseces YIAOS , DUSTED ciccciesen — tanactsces 

y nent in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
ee those of affiliated companies.... 6,795,209 6,822,602 ..ccccccee ceccvscere 6,397,246 TAR «cubes edpee! debseceses 619,608 LTIG BAT cscvccames recccccrne 12,345,541 SEBUZ.CRT tc hinvecce caeees end ° 
——_—_—_———— Ne aaa — — —<—<—<— Se —$—————=——=— — . — = — — oor = 

= 7 > = ' é é ins sti _ ; ¥ livestock which are : ee {| bonds early in 1930, is that true? A. Yes 

, Fe a North Dakota. Seasonai rains are still re-| mostly favorable for IR. c i . we S, 
Warm Weather of Week quired to promote growth of grass and jn generally good condition, but foward Railway Rate Decisions 


Favorable to Farm Work 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Arkansas and Texas, considerable plowing 
was accomplished during the week, though 


this work continues slow, because of wet 
soil, in north-central sections of Texas. 

From the Mississippi Valley eastward 
rainfall was mostly light to moderate, and 
there was considerable drying of the ground 
in many places, but plowing and other 
preparations for Spring planting were 
mostly inactive. Ample and_ beneficial 
rains occurred over most of northern 
Florida, and ranges show improvement, 
while truck crops are fairly good. In 
other southern sections, Winter truck is 
in fairly satisfactory condition, with no 
harmfully low ‘temperatures. 

In the middle Atlantic area and central 
valleys, the week was mostly ideal for 
outside work, and a limited amount of 
plowing was accomplished, most exten- 
sively in the lower Missouri Valley. There 
|were rather widespread reports of alter- 
nate freezing and thawing in_ interior 
States, with some possible harm to Winter 
grains and grass. Unfavorable dryness 
continues in the western Great Plains, 
land there was some additional damage 
{to Winter grains by drifting of soil early 
lin the week in some eastern Rocky Moun- 
| tain States. 


grains 


tricts, 
western portions 


in California, 


while the soil 
of 


Oregon. 


Weather conditions during the past week | 
were not uniformily favorable for Winter | 
grains, as the continued absence of ade- 
quate snow cover is showing some unfavor- | 
Freezing and thawing were 
Atlantic 
some | 


able ‘effects. 
reported 
| States, 

trans-Mississippi sections: while no exten- 
|sive harm was indicated as yet, a good 
| snow cover would be very beneficial. 
| dition of Winter wheat 1s still mostly fair 
| to very good in all parts of the country 


Effect on Small Grains 


from the Middle 


the Ohio Valley, and 


from the Mississippi Rivei eastward. 


In the southern Great P!ains wheat is in| 
| poor to only fair conditioa, but’ some im- 
| provement was noted in Texas. 
{look continues 
| Kansas and in Oklahoma, but in the east- 
ern half of Kansas there is generally suf- 
ficient moisture, with the crop showing 


unfavorable 


and moisture 
needed in some interior north Pacific dis- 
1s too wet in the 
Washington and 


Con- 


The out- 
in western 


is 


|yard feeding necessary. 


and for seasonal water supplies. 


low to good. 
Winter truck crops are 


Spring crops. 
planted in Florida; 


| tucky. 
|damaged by continued wet weather. 


| the latter crop. 


| green in drill rows. Moisture is needed in! Fisheries Yield Declines 


| the immediate Northwest, with local dam- 
j}age from soil 
| Northwest, mild weather favored further | 
| recovery of Winter grains with some addi-| 
| tional reseeding. The cold weather at the|of Maryland and Virginia during 1931 
|close of the week came with the ground 


blowing. 


| bare in most of the wheat district. 


| still favored by mostly miid, open weather | promote growth of Winter grains. 


until the cold wave at the close of the 


week in the Northwest; this was accom-| ently caused some damage to meadows in 
the Lake region and Oniv Valley. 


|panied by widespread snows in some 


j northern districts, especially Montana and 
~ 


| 


In the Pacific 


In the} 


northern Great Plains conditions were|ment of Commerce.) 


I 





the close heavy snows in parts again made 
In the Rocky 
Mountain region livestock were also fav-| 
ored, but moisture is‘neeced for the range | oo 


In the! 
Southwest continued cold weather locally, 
was hard on livestock, but the range is 
fair to good generally, with water supplies | 


in mostly good | 
condition in the South and Southeast, but | 
in the far Southwest rains are needed for 
growth and the preparation of the soil for, 
Tobacco seed beds are being 
stripping progressed 
in Maryland and the Lake region, but 
dry weather hindered handling in Ken-| 
Many peanuts in Virginia were 


southern California strong winds caused 
severe damage’ locally to avocados, but in-| 
jured citrus only slightly; cool nights and 
| warm days favored coloring and sizing of 


In Chesapeake Region 
The yield of the commercial fisheries 


‘amounted to 293,270,746 pounds of fishery 
In| products, valued at $7,427,960 to the fisher- 
| ‘The great western grazng sections were | California seasonal rains are needed to|men, according to Henry O’Malley, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Fisheries. This 
Alternate freezing and thawing appar-/is a decrease of 7 per cent in quantity 
and 35 per cent in value as compared with 
the catch and its value for 1930.—(Depart- | 





Are Announced by I. C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 18 made public rate decisions, | 
which are summarized as follows: 


Tankage: No. 25051.— Farmers Fertilizer 


Company, Inc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on tankage, in carloads, from Milwau- | 
kee and Carrollville, Wis., and on peat humus, 
im carloads, from Manito, Ilb., to Decatur, Ala, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation awarded. 

Potatoes: No. 25263.—D. E. Ryan Company 
v. Chicago Great Western Railroad. Carload 
rate on. potatoes from Elysian, Minn., to Rolla, 
Mo., found not unreasonable or otherwise un- | 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Cattle: No. 25038.—Chris Larsen v. Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad. Rates on cattle 
and sheep, in carloads, from certain points in 
| Utah on the lines of the Denve: & Rio Grande 
| Western Railroad Company to Los Angeles and | 


Colton, Calif., found to have been unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


Poultry grit: Fourth Section Application No. | 


14810.—Poultry Grit from Falling Spring, Va. 
Authority granted, on conditions, to establish | 
less carload rates on poultry grit from Falling 
Spring. Va.. to points in the South without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4. | 





Acquisition of Gas Utilities 
By Columbia Corp. Outlined | 


{Continued from Page 5.) 


| this decision was made by Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation not to help out these 
companies, your company owned very sub- 
stantial percentanss of the total outstanding | 
bonds of both the Inland Gas Corporation 
and the Kentucky A. 
Yes, sir. 
@. You had begun the acquisition of those 


¢ 





Fuel Gas Company? 


| you not? 


|} you learn about it? 


Q. And you had followed it by acquisition 
of the control stock of the companies, had 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were foreclosure proceedings instituted 


| under the indenture? A. I believe so. 
+ + + 

Q. By whom were they instituted? 

A. The foreclosure proceedings by the 
trustees under the respective indentures, I 
suppose, 

Q. Did the trustees bring proceedings to 
foreclose under the indentures, separate and 
distinct from the receivership proceeding? 

A. I think so, but I am not always sure 


I understand the legal distinctions. 


Q. Was there a receivership instituted that 
did not ask for the foreclosure of the mort- 


gages? A. I think so. 

Q. Was there at a later time foreclosure 
proceedings instituted? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the trustees, in instituting these | 


foreclosure proceedings, consult with your 
company? A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did your company, as bondholders, 
notify the trustees of that default? A. Yes, 
I think so. 


Q. 


pany call upon the trustees to institute fore- | 


closure proceedings because of that default? 


A. I do not recall. I would have to look 
that up. 
- > ¢ 
Q. Will you do so and let me know what 


A.. Yes, sir. 
presen’ condition of these 
companies, or to be more precise, are the 
receiverships still in force? A. For the In- 
land and Kentucky Fuel, yes. 

Q. Has the property been sold under fore- 
closure proceedings? A. No, sir. 

Q. The properties are now being operated 
by the receivers? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What is the 


Q. Is there a bondholders’ committee? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And your company deposited its va- 
rious bonds with the committee? A. Yes, 


sir. 
Further excerpts from transcript of 
testimony will be printed in the issue 
of Jan. 20. 


Rate Agreements 





November———. -———Eleven months—-, | 


In connection therewith did your com- | 







Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 





Modifications of Compacts 
For Cargo Transhipment 
Among Various Operators 
Also Announced 


) 


The United States Shipping Board on 
Jan, 18°made public approval of agree- 
ments filed with it in compliance with sec- 
ere 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, as fol- 
ows: 


Atlantic Coast to Far East and Orient: 
Williams Steamship Corporation with Silver 
Line: Arrangement covers through shipments 
from United States Atlantic Coast ports of 
loading of Williams to ports in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits, 
and Ceylon served by Silver Line vessels em- 
ployed in round-world service, with tranship- 
ment Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 


Transhipment expense is to be assumed by 
the lines. ; 


Atlantic Coast to Far East and Orient: 
Williams Steamship Corporation with Silver 
Line: Covers through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from United States Atlantic 
Coast ports to Far East and Oriental ports 
of call served by Silver Line vessels employed 
in the joint service of the Silver-Java Pa- 
cific Line, with transhipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor or San Francisco. Transhipment ex- 
pense is to be assumed by the lines in equal 
proportions. 
Between Orient and Atlantic Coast: 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with Panama Mail 
Steamship Company: Arrangement covers 
through movement of shipments between 
Oriental ports and United States Atlantic 
Coast ports, via San Francisco or Los An- 
geles Harbor. Transfer charges are to be ab- 
sorbed on a 50-50 basis. 


Pacific Coast to South America: 

Quaker Line with “Italia” Flotte Riunite 
Cosulich, Lloyd Sabaudo, Navigazione Gen- 
erale: This agreement provides for through 
| billing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Quaker Line to South American ports of call 
of Italian Line, with transhipment at Cristo- 
bal, C. Z. Transhipment expense at Cristobal 
is to be absorbed by the carriers, 

California and British Columbia: 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with the Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany: Arrangement covers through shipments 
between Los Angeles Harbor, Oakland and San 
Francisco and Vancouver and Victoria, with 
transhipment at Seattle. Termination of the 
agreement by either party upon 30 days’ writ- 
fag Be ee. oc > gp et for. This agreement 

Supersede Agreement No. 1508, approv: 
by the Board May 6, 1931. ee 


Agreements Modified , 
Transpacific Passenger Conference (131-22): 

This agreement modifies By-Law D-13 (A) of 
the Transpacific Passenger Conference in the 
following particulars: 

(1) Provides for extension of one-way and 
round-trip tickets from Europe to the Orient 
to more distant destinations upon payment 
of the gold dollar difference in published one- 
way or round-trip local fares less 15 per cent 
and for conversion of one-way tickets from 
Europe td the Orient to round-trip tickets 
upon payment of gold dollar difference be- 
| tween one-way and round-trip fares from 
point of origin. 

(2) In respect to Australasian traffic pro- 
vision is added permitting extension of 
round-trip tickets to more distant points upon 
payment of difference in tariff fares from 
point of origin; specifically provides that if 
application for extension to more distant 
points of one-way or round-trip tickets is 
not made prior to arrival at port of original 
destination payment of local tariff fares to 
more distant points must be made and adds 
provision that when extension is of a through 
ticket from Europe additional payment is to 
be on basis applying to through fares and 
must be in English. sterling or its exact 
eauivalent. 
| Replying to its inquiry representative of the 
carriers has advised the Board that the reason 
for requiring payments of additional fares on 
the basis of gold dollars on Oriental traffic is 
‘that all Trans-Pacific steamers to the Orient 
; quote fares in gold dollars. In the Austra- 
lasian trade, however, competitive services 
from the United Kingdom quote both through 
and local fares in sterling, it is stated; con- 
version of additional fares is .o be at the cure 
rent rate of exchange. 


American West African Conference (145-3): 

The agreement which is modified is that of 
the American West African Conference (Con- 
ference Agreement 145) as modified, which 
covers transportation of cargo between North 
Atlantic ports and West African ports by 
three direct service lines (American-West Af- 
rican Line, Inc., African Steamship Company 
and British & African Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd.), and a number of transhipping service 
lines operating between United States ports 
and European ports of transhipment or be- 
tween such European ports and West Africat 
ports. Of the transhipping service lines Ca- 
nadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd:, Woermann 
Line and Associated Companies (Woermann 
Linie, Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie, Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie (Afrika Dienst), Hamburg- 
Bremer Afrika Linie) and Holland West Af- 
|rika Lijn operate, as respects traffic trans- 
ported pursuant to the agreement, exclusively 
between foreign ports. 

The. purpose of the modification is to substi- 
tute the name of Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd, 
as a participating carrier for the names of 
African Steamship Company and British & 
African Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., whose 
vessels, it is stated, have been transferred to 
the ownership and operation of Elder Demp- 
ster Lines, Ltd. 

North Atlantic Passenger Conference (Con- 

ference Agreements Nos, 141-8, 141-9, 141-10, 
| \ 141-11, 141-12, 141-1-B, 141-2-A, 141-3-A, 

141-4-A and 141-7-A): 

The approved agreement of the North At- 
lantic Passenger Conference as modified 
governs transportation of Third Class and 
; Tourist Third Cabin passengers between ports 
| of the British Isles and®United States ports. 

Modification of the basic agreement of the 
Conference approved by the Board June 24, 
1930 (Conference Agreement 141) and of va- 
rious modifications thereof is proposed: 

(a) Changing designation of Tourist Third 
Cabin traffic to Tourist Class (141-8, 141-10 
| and 141-3-A). 


(b) Permitting extension to employes of 
railroad companies and their families of 25 
per cent reduction in fares presently au- 
| thorized to officers of railroads and theif 
families (141-9). 

(c) Listing the charitable organizations to 
which 25 per cent reduction off Third Class 
fares has been authorized and providing for 
reduction of 50 per cent off Third Class fares 
to the Irish Free State Consul General for 
repatriation of destitute and needy nationals, 
similar reductions being presently authorized 
in respect to repatriation of needy Amer- 
ican and British nationals (141-11). 

(d) Eliminating provision authorizing 5 per 
cent reduction to officers of the Australian 
Commonwealth Navy (141-12). 

(e) Making provision for granting reduced 
Third Class round-trip fares to parties of 
| School Bays and School Girls applicable to 
Dec. 31, 1933, and permitting member lines 
to determine the amount of such reduction 
from time to time. Until Dec. 31, 1932, when 
| provision of the present agreement ceased to 
be effective, the reduction permitted to such 
parties was fixed at 30 per cent (141-1-B). 

(f) Inclusion of phrase “may be granted” 
in modification approved by the Board June 
1¢, 1921, thus making granting of 25 per 
cent reduction to the United States Govern- 
ment on eastbound transportation of dis- 
tressed resident aliens discretionary with the 
individual lines. (141-2-A.) 

(g) Member lines of the Conference are 
now permitted to grant to agents and re- 
sponsible clerks of general agents and agents 
and to their wives and dependent children 
| under 18 years of age reduction of not more 
than 75 per cent off minimum fares for the 
highest class of the ship on which they 
| travel except during Summer season when 
reduction of 25 per cent off minimum fares 
for class of accommodation occupied is per- 
mitted. The carriers now proposed permit- 
ting reduction to such passengers of not 
more than 50 per cent throughout e year 
| off minimum highest class one-way fares of 
vessels on which travel is effected (141-4-A). 
| (h) Diplomats and Consular Officers are 
presently accorded 25 per cent reduction off 
full tariff fares during Summer season and 
|25 per cent off minimum fares during off 
season. It is now proposed to limit such 
reduction to 25 per cent off full tariff fares 
|for the accommodation occupied regardless 
| of the season during which travel takes place 
| and to include Counsellors attached to Em- 
| bassies or Legations among the designated 
Consular Officers to whom the reduction may 
be granted (141-7-A), 
| Participating carriers are: Anchor Line, An- 
chor-Donaldson Line, Canadian Pacific Steam- 









| 

| Ships, Ltd., Cunard Line, Compagnie Gen- 
jerale Transatlantique, Hamburg - American 
Line’ Holland America Line, Norddeutscher 


| Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines and 
White Star Line. 

American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 

| With Black Diamond Steamship Corporation: 

| tom an agreement between American-Ha- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 
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“pe termed a ‘lease,’ which in reality is a con- | 


Ars of goods under a form of contract | 
( ract for a sale with payment by install- | 


‘ decisions are as follows: 


- 


,into prior to May 1, 1932, and is still in 


“the contracts under which the tires are 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Revenue Bureau 
Rules on- Excise 
Tax Regulations 


\ 


Four Decisions Involve-Levy 
On Tires, Soft. Drinks and 
Status of Trade Discounts 
In Computing Returns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


force? 


Question 4. Should the tax fall upon 
the tire manufacturer or the lessee? 

The word “lease” is broad in its scope. 
Some of the definitions embodied in court 


“A lease is nothing but a contract, and 
is governed by the same rules that other 
contracts are.” (Hinsdale v. McCune, 135 
Ia., 682, 113 N. W., 478.) 

“A lease is a contract by which one 
person divests himself, and another takes 
the possession of, lands or chattels for a 
term, whether long or short.” (Wood 
Landl. & Ten., section 203.) 

“The word ‘lease’ has a settled tech- 
nical import. It imports a contract by 
which one person, either natural or ar- 
tificial, divests himself or itself of, and 
another person takes possession of, lands 
or chattels for a term.” (Moorshead v. 
U. S. RailWays Co., 96 S. W., 261, 272, 203 
“Mo., 121.) 


Other Cases Cited 

Other cases have defined a lease as a 
grant of the use and possession, in con- 
sideration of something to be rendered. 
(35 C. J., 1140, citing Coney Island Co. v. 
McIntyre-Paxton Co., 200 Fed., 901.) 

“It is mecessary to the relation of land- 
lord and tenant that a reversionary in- 
terest remain in the landlord, a convey- 
ance of the landlord’s entire térm being 
an assignment rather than a lease. * * 
although it has been held’ that the con- 
ventional relationship of landlord and 
tenant may arise under a conveyance in 
fee reserving to the grantor a perpetual 
rent with a right of reentry on default of | 
payment.” (35 C. J., 952, section 5, citing 
Kavanaugh v. Cohoes Power, etc., Corp., 
114 Misc., 590, 187 N. Y. Supp., 216.) 

The word “lease” is, by common use, 
applied to certain kinds of contracts, some 
of which amount to a conditional sale 
and others to a bailment for use, under 
which goods are delivered by one person 
to another. (Cadwallader v. Wagner 
(Pa.), 7 Kulp, 465, 466.) \ 

Definitions Support View 

These definitions support the view that 
tires covered under the ccntracts in ques- 
tion are leased. It is evident that the 
possession of the equipment by the bus 
companies constitutes a bailment for use. 
The fact that the objects of the bail- 
ment, tires and tubes, are subject to ex- | 
haustion or consumption in use would 
make no difference in principle. There 
is little personal property which is not 
consumed or worn out by use during a 
long or short period. The fact that it 
will be necessary,/under the contracts in 
the instant case,’ to supply new articles | 
as the old ones wear out makes no dif- 
ference in the application of the rule. It 
is still true that while the tires and tubes | 
are in use they are held by the bus com- 
pany under a bailment for use and that 
the manufacturers of the tires and tubes 
retain title thereto. rt 

The bailments accomplished by the con- 
tracts in question are within the pur-'! 
pose of the statute. The tax is primarily 
on sales. Leases were also made taxable 
because of their similarity to sales. On 
page 41 of Senate Report No. 398, rela- 
tive to the Revenue Act of 1924, it is said: 


Provision of Senate Report 
“Section 704(a): Since bailors frequently 


Fiscal Operations for 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of New Jersey for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1931 are based on an estimated 
population of 4,086,009. These statistics 
were compiled by Danicl A. Dileo. 

Expenditures 

The payments for operation and main- 

tenance of the general departments of 


$14.91 per capita. This includes $21,280,- 
628, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. 
1930 the per capita for 


$14.22 and in 1917, $6.35. The payments 
for operation and maintenance of public 
service enterprises in 1931 amounted to 


$768,579; interest on debt $3,830,310; and} 


outlays for permanent improvements, $43,- 
300,527. The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenance of general 
departments and public service enter- 
prises, for interest and outlays were $108,- 


sents payments by a State department of 


ices. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of’ bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $44,216,301 -was for highways, $8,- 
527,304 being for maintenance and $35,- 
688,997 for construction. 

Revenues 

The total revenue receipts were $97,544,- 
770, or $23.87 per capita. This was $32,- 
024,834 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
‘permanent improvements, but $11,275,693 
less than total payments, including those 
for permanent improvements. 
revenue receipts $855,740 represents re- 
ceipts from a State department or enter- 
prise on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 54.4 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 55.9 per cent 
for 1930, and 76.4 per cent for 1917. The 
increase in the amount of property and 


from 1917 to 1931, but there was a de- 


The per capita of property and special 
taxes collected was $12.98 in 1931, $14.81 
in 1930, and $5.93 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.9 per cent of 


1930, 
Bus: 


nd 5.7 per cent for 1917. 
ess and nonbusiness licenses con- 


for 1931, 26.8 per cent for 1930, and 13.3 
per cent for 1917. 


chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 





vides on its face that any tax on the 


bursed by the operating company. In the 
ease of the KX Rubber Co. the same re- 
sult is achieved by a rider attached to 
the printed form. Under these conditions 
of the contracts section 625(a) does not 
operate, and, therefore, the manufacturers 
are required to pay the tax due to the 
collector. The matter of reimbursement 
for the tax is one for adjustment between 
the parties. 
++ + 
Sections 602 and 606.—Tires and Tubes, 
Automobiles, Etc. 

Regulations 46, articles 19 and 36, S. 
T. 626. Taxability of fire-fighting appa- 
ratus and equipment: 

Fire trucks and fire-fighting apparatus 
are not in themselves subject to tax under 





ments, it has been expressly provided that | 
the tax herein levied applies to such} 
transactions.” 

Section 618 of the Revenue’ Act of 1932 


provides that for the purposes of Title IV| state or its political subdivisions, are not | 


the lease of an article shall be considered | 
to be the sale of such orticle. On page 44) 
of Senate Report No. 665, relating to that; 
measure, it is stated thai the foregoing | 
section was retained in the law so that} 
the tax could not be evaded by a lease 
contract which does not involve passage | 
of title. | 

The transactions in the instane case 
may also be viewed as contracts for the 
sale of tires with payment by installments 
measured by the mileage covered. By the 
contracts in question the parties get prac- 
tically the same resulis that sales would 
produce. The bus company gets the use 
of the equipment and the manufacturer 
receives a money compensation approxi- | 
mating, it’ may be assumea, the sale price} 
of the equipment. 

Identification of Tires 
It is urged, as a reason for holding that 


delivered are not leases, that ordinarily a 
leAse covers a specific property, wMereas | 





the Revenue Act of 1932. However, the 
tires used thereon, as well as spark plugs, 
storage batteries, leaf springs, coils, timers, 
and tire chains, unless purchased direct 
from the manufacturers thereof by a 


exempt from tax. They are specifically 
taxed by sections 602 and 606(c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 
++ + 
Section 615.—Soft Drinks 
Regulations 44, article 35, S. T. 627. 


known as seltzer water: 

Advice is requested relative to the tax- 
ability of certain carbonated waters un- 
der section 615(a)5 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 

Spring water, whether plain or car- 
bonated, sold in bottles or other closed 
containers at over 12% cents per gallon, 
is taxable under section 615(a)5 as a min- 
eral or table water. 


Plain carbonated water is frequently 


{sold in bottles or syphons under the name} ufacturers, } r 
lof seltzer water, for drinking purposes.| hosiery for written acceptance prior to, 
When so sold it is considered an artificial | Publication by the Bureau of Standards, | 


mineral or table water and taxable under 
section 615(a)5, if sold for more than 12% 
cents per gallon by the bottler or pro- 


® sukh contracts do not specify any particu- | ducer. 


4 


lat property. It is true that the particular | 
tires delivered are not s;-ecified in the con- | 
tracts but they are nevertheless identified. | 
It is the practice of manuiacturers of tires 
to place serial numbers thereon. Identi- 
fication of the tires must be necessary. in | 
order to execute the terms of the con- 
tracts. , 

But even if the tires delivered were not 
identified, such circumstance could not’! 
change the status of the articles otherwise | 
existing as subjects of lease. It would still 
be true that, under agreement, articles 
belonging tc one person had been deliv- 
ered to another for the latter’s use over a 
considerable period of time in considera- 
tion of payments passing from the bailee 
to the bailor. This seems sufficient to 
constitute a lease. 


Tires Held Taxable 

It is the,opinion of this office that tires 
and tubes covered by the contracts are 
leased within the intent of the Revenue 
Act and are taxable. This answers the 
first question. The answers to the second 
and fourth questions are indicated by S. T. | 
496 (Bulletin XI-38, page 20). It is stated | 
therein: 

“The tax on tires and tubes supplied 
under a mileage contract is incurred at 
the time when such tires and tubes are 
delivered by the tire manufacturer to his} 
customer and should be computed on the | 
full weight of such articles.” 

The tax is on the manufacturer. The 
answers thus indicated by S. T. 496 are, 
in the opinion of this office, correct. 

Vendee Held Liable 

The provision of section 625(a) of the 
act, as amended, making the vendee, 
rather than the vendor, liable’ for the 
tax in certain contingencies, applies only 
where the,contract made prior to May 13) 
1932, neither permits nor prohibits addi- 
tion of the tax to the amount to be paid 
under the contract. The contract form of 
the Y Tire & Rubber Co. specially pro- | 
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Ten-gallon Tanks 
Some soda fountain proprietors do not 


have carbonating machines and do not use | 


carbonic acid gas in tanks or drums, 
Their practice is to purchase from pro- 
ducers of, or dealers in, carbonic acid gas 
10-gallon tanks of carbonated water and 
to use the same at the soda fountain in 
dispensing drinks. Reports reaching the 
Bureau indicate that a large portion of 
the carbonated water sold in 10-gallon 
tanks to soda fountains does not sell for 
more than 12% cents per gallon, and that 
it is not feasible for individual consumers 
to purchase it in that form for drinking 
purposes. 

Under similar provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, seltzer water sold in bottles 
for more than 12% cents per gallon was 
taxed as a mineral or table water, while 
carbonated water sold in tanks to soda 


fountains was taxed on the carbonic acid | 


gas used in nraking such water. The Bu- 
reau adheres to the position so.taken un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1921. 

With respect to the words “closed con- 
tainers,” used in section 615(a)5, atten- 
tion is invited to Sales Tax: Ruling 583, 
Bulletin XI-48, page 15. 

+ + 
Section ‘619.—Sale Price e 

Regulations 46, article 13: S. T. 628. 
Method of handling trade discounts. 

Trade discounts are ordinarily discounts 
granted unconditionally by the seller at 
the time of sale by reason of the purchase 
in wholesale lots or for similar reasons. 
For instance, a manufacturer may sell‘an 
article at retail for $1, but he will sell 
the same article at wholesale for 40 per 
cent off the retail price, or 60 cents. This 


40 per cent trade-discount may properly | 
be deducted from the list price on whole- |; 


sale sales before computing the tax where 
it is unconditionally allowed at the time 
of sale. 


For method of handling cash discounts | 


see S. T. 616, Bulletin XI-52, page 19. 


New Jersey amounted to $60,921,047, or| 


In| 
operation and| 
maintenance of general departments was} 


820,463. Of this amount $855,760 repre- | 


enterprise to anéther on account of serv- | 


special taxes collected was 199.4 per cent | 


crease of 10.9 per cent from 1930 to 1931.) 


the total revenue for 1931, 5.1 per cent for | 
stituted 26.4 per cent of the total revenue | 
Receipts from business licenses consist | 


sales tax on gasoline, while those from | 


tires shall be assumed, paid, or reim-| 


4 


| between Bull Insular Line, Inc., 


- 


\ 
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Expenses of State Government 
In New Jersey in Year Analyzed 


1931 Are Reviewed by 


The Bureau of the Census 


nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
| hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
j tax on gasoline amounted to $7,191,710 in 
| 1931 and $10,365,988 in 1930, a decrease of 
| 30.6 per cent. 


| Indebtedness 


jing June 30, 1931, was $118,216,000. Of 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt, less sinking fund assets) was $56,- 
872,086, or $13.92 per capita. In 1930 the 
per capita net debt was $16.89, and in 
1917 $0.04. 

Assessed Valuations 

The assessed valuation of property in 
New Jersey subject to ad-valorem taxation 
was $6,818,586,547; t amount of State 
taxes levied was $37,413,015; and the per 
capita levy, $9.16. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $10.01, and in 1917 $4.23—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Debt Relief Measure 
Drafted by Committee 


Special Rule to Be Asked to 
Expedite Consideration 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
be imposed upon railroed reorganiz: Yons, 
would lay the entire matter before the 
public in a centralized way, and would 
| avoid the necessity of the Interstate Com- 


try. 
An amendment by Representative Celler 
| (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., to require that 


act be natural persons, and not corpora- 
tions also was adopted by the Committee, 
Mr. Oliver said. 


The exemption for municipal railways, 


request of New York interests, but would 
apply to all cities. It was put into the 
McKeown bill, he said, because tnat bill 
covers intrastate railways, while the La- 


Guardia bill applied only to interstate rail- 
ways. 


President Hoover: is desirous that pro- 
posed legislation in Congress for revision 
of the national bankruptcy laws be passed 
at an early date as he feels that perhaps 
nothing is of more importance to the 
country at the present time, it was stated 
orally at the White House on Jan. 18. He 
also feels, it was explained that the grow- 
|ing acuteness of the economic situation 
has brought revision of the bankruptcy 
laws into more urgent need. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 


One of the important legislative matters 
for the revision of the bankruptcy laws. 


one of the most forward steps taken by 
Congress in dealing with the preg#ent eco- 
nomic emergency, since it goes very. deeply 
into the whole problem with which the 
Nation is confronted. 

The object of the pending legislation 
is to secure a method which would pre- 
serve the debtor and give him an oppor- 
tunity to work out his situation. If the 
debtor can make an agreement with his 


tection thousands of people will be able 


| to pull their business through under such 
| an arrangement. 


ors’ property, which is always destructive. 


|make an agreement which would permit 
him to continue operation. 

| Probably nothing would be of more 
| value to the country than the passage of 
| this legislation. There appears to be no 
opposition in Congress; the only question 
|is one of reaching an agreement on de- 
| tails. 





ary. 
|New Standards of Length 


Are Proposed for Hosiery 


| 


| A new commercial standard for hosiery | 


lengths, covering standard lengths, method 
lof measuring and tolerances for men’s, 
| women’s and children’s hosiery and ladies’ 
|ribbed hosiery, is being circulated to man- 
distributors and ‘users of 


jit was-announced Jan. 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


German Exports Fall 
In Musical Instruments 


Exports of musical instruments and 
parts from Germany during the first six 
months of 1932 were valued at $2,985,710 
compared with $5,958,568 during the cor- 
responding period of 1931, according to a 
report from Vice Consul Bernard F. 
Heiler, Dresden. 

The decrease in trade of approximately 
50 per cent is attributed in large part to 
the reduced world sales of German pianos, 


mond Steamship Corporation, Managing Op- 
.erators of the American Diamond Lines, cov- 
ering through shipments from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp, via New York. 

Black Diamond. Steamship Corporation with 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company: Modifies an agreement 
American Diamond Lines, Black Diamond 
and The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, covering the through movement of 


transhipment at New York. 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation with 


tween American Diamond Lines, 
mond Steamship Corporation, Managing Op- 
erators, and Bull Insular Lines, Inc., covering 
through shipments from Antwerp to San Juan 
and other Puerto Rican ports, via New York. 
The purpose of these modifications is to 
record Black Diamond Steamship Corporation 
as a participating carrier in these agreements 
in lieu of American Diamond Lines, Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation, Managing 
Operators. 
Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation: Modifies an agreement 
and Black 





Diamond Steamship Corporation Managing 

Operators of the American Diamond Lines, 

covering through shipments from ports in 
A 


The total funded or fixed debt-outstand- | 


this amount $70,000,000 was for highways. | 


|merce Commission in taking part in cases| 


| tha . : .| 
Of the total | t could be filed anywhere in the coun 


|receivers or trustees appointed under the | 


Mr. Oliver explained, was inserted at the| 


before Congress is the pending legislation | 


Mr. Hoover believes that this legislation is | 


| creditors to carry it out under court pro- e 


The present laws secure | 
| eviction from courts to liquidate the debt- | 


Under the proposed law the debtor could | 


The gravity of the situation has) 


Taxability of plain carbonated water | made revision of the law vitally neces- | 


Rate Agreements Among Ship Operators 


Are Accorded Approval of Federal Board 


between | 


Steamship Corporation, Managing Operators, | 


Bull Insular Line: Modifies an agreement be- | 
Black Dia- | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Jan. 18, 1933 


/ 
New York, Jan. 18.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ........sssee6 esgece 
Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) ... 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) eee 
Hungary (pengo) ....... oePecccccocs 
Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) .... 

; Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) .. 7 
Spain (peseta) .. A | 
Sweden (krona) coos 
Switzerland (franc) ....++ee++ 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) " \ 
Singapore (dollar) oe g 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


13.9650 
13.8561 








\Computation of Duty | 
On Lumber Argued | 


Measurement Practices Are 


Discussed at Hearing 


The question whether the board meas- 
| ure of lumber of less than one inch thick- ; 
ness snould be computed as though the 
thickness were actually one inch and 
| tariffs levied on imports accordingly was 
{argued before the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Jan. 18. 

A. B. Greeley of the West Coast Fir 
Lumbermen’s Association, and A. T. Up- 
son, of the central committee on lumber 
standards, sought to show that the Amer- 
ican industry now computed the board 
measure of lumber of less than 1 inch 
thickness as though the thickness were 
actually 1 inch. 

L. O. Taylor and A. D. Rahn, repre- 
senting lumber importers. endeavored by 
cross-examination and the presentation of 
evidence to show that the computation 
method outlined by Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Upson was hot standard trade practice and 
that it varied from common sense. 

Representative Pratt (Rep.), of High- 
land, N. Y., and Conrad Pitcher and A. C. 
Crombie of New York City, testified as to 
the trade practice in invoicing lumber 
of a thickness of less than 1 inch. 

Benjamin R. Ellis of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and F. M. Wallace of Washington, Pa., 
testified on the trade method of measur- 
ing and billing lumber of less than 1 inch 
thickness. Becauss neither side had called 
all its witnesses by late in the afternoon, 
| it was stated orally at the Customs Bu- | 
reau that the hearing probably would be 
continued Jan. 19. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


|public Jan, 18 the following applications 
received: 


+~+ + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WRAK, Clarence R. Cummins, Williamsport, 
Pa., voluntary assignment of station license 
| to WRAK, Inc. 
| WHBC, Edward P. Graham, Canton, Ohio, 
| modification of construction permit granted 
| Feb. 12, 1932, to extend’ dates of commence- 
ment and completion. 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. modification of license to change 
|mame to WCAU Broadcasting Company on 
| license for main transmitter; name changed 

3 ate. 
|_ WJBO, Baton Rouge Broadcasting Company, 
| Inc., Baton Rouge, La., modification of con- 
| struction permit granted Dec. 22, 1932, for ap- 
| proval of exact transmitter location at Heidel- 
| berg Hotel and extension of commencement 
and completion dates. 

WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, Minneapolis, 
Minn., construction permit to move transmit- 
ter to different floor, same building. 

WMBD, Peoria Broadcasting 0.. Peoria 
Heights, Ill., modification of license to change | 
hours from shares with WTAD to unlimited | 
hours; facilities WTAD, Quincy, Ill. Amended | 

to decrease daytime power, change power from 
| 500 w. night, 1 kw. to local sunset tg 500 w. 
day and night. | 

KREG, J?S. Edwards. Santa Ana, Calif., vol- | 
untary assignment of construction permit | 
granted Nov. 9, 1932, to The Voice of the! 
Orange Empire, Inc., Ltd. | 
| ——_ = 
| The following applications for renewal 
of license have been received? 


| WCAE, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1,220 ke., 1 kw., 
unlimited time. 





| WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
; coln, Nebr., 590 ke., 500 w., shares with WOW. 
| . a ee | 
; The following applications for renewal | 
of license have been resubmitted: 
| WSB, The Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
| 740 ke., 5 kw., unlimited. } 
| WCAC, Connecticut Agricultural College, | 
Storrs, Conn., 600 kc., 250 w., specified hours. 
} > + + 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

HUCX, KHUDW, Pennsylvania Air Lines, | 

modification of license to add 4,967.5 and 
4,987.5 kce., and to delete 3,082.5 ke., aircraft 
station. | 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, | 
Ill., to move transmitter from the New 
Hangar, Municipal Airport, to Century Hangar, 
Municipal Airport; aeronautical station. 

KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Francisco, | 
Calif., renewal of mobile press license. 
| +-~+ + 

There were also received 281 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 





phonographs and phonograph records, the 
Consul reports. 

The United States with purchases of | 
musical instruments valued at $422,488 | 
{during the first six months of 1932 was 
the best foreign market for German in- 
struments.—(Department of Commerce.) 








| 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
waiian steamship Company and Black Dia- ; Puerto Rico to Antwerp, with transhipment at | With 67, three months earlier, and 64 per 


|New York. | 

Arnold Bernstein Line with Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation: Modifies an agreement 
between Arnold Bernstein Line and American } 
Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, Managing Operators, . covering | 
shipments of unboxed rolling material be- 
tween United States North Atlantic ports and | 
Canadian ports and Belgian, Dutch, and Ger- | 
man ports. 

The purpose of these modifications is to| 


aS a participating carrier in these agreements | 
/in eu of Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- 
tion, Managing Operators of American Dia- | 
mond Lines. 

The Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navi- | 
gation Company with Black Diamond Steam- | 
| Ship Corporation: Modifies an agreement be- 
tween the Atlantic and Caribbean Steam 
Navigation Company and Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation, General Agents of the 
American Diamond Lines, covering through 
| shipments of tobaeco stems from San Juan, 
Puerto Rico to Amsterdam, Holland, with 
transhipment at New York. The purpose of 
| this modification is to record Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation as a participating car- 
rier in this agreement in liey of American | 
Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship | 
Corporation, General Agents. | 

Baltimore Mail Steamship Company with 
Quaker Line: Modifies Agreement No. 1894, 
@s amended, covering through eastbound 





Finance Agency 
Approves Loans 
For Four States 


R. F. C. Grants to Montana, | 


Georgia, Tennessee and 
South Carolina Total Ap- 
proximately Half Million 


Loans totaling $536,893 to the States of 


|Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina and | 


Montana, to meet emergency relief re- 
quirements Guring January and February 
of the current year, were approved Jan. 


18 by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 


ration. 


The loans were: $195,375 to Georgia for 
use in six political subdivisions; $176,098 
to Tennessee for relief in 30 counties; 
$135,000 to South Carolina for use in four 
counties; and $30,420 to Montana for use 
in Yellowstone County. 

The Corporation’s announcements: fol- 
low in full text: 

State of Georgia 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Georgia, made available $195,375 to meet 
current emergency relief needs in six po- 
litical subdivisions of that State for vary- 
ing periods from Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 1933. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 with the understanding that the 
responsibility of the political subdivisions 


| and the State to make every effort to de- 


velop their own resources to provide re- 
lief is not in any way diminished. 

In support of the Governor’s applica- 
tion it was stated that State and local 
funds now available or which can be made 
available are inadequate to meet the re- 
lief needs of these political subdivisions. 

Sincefthe passage of the Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has made avail- 
able $486,084.22 to meet current emergency 
relief needs in political subdivisions of the 
State of Georgia. 


State of Tennessee 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Tennessee, made available 
$176,098 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in 30 counties of that State during 
the month of January. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available a total 
of $843,536 to meet current emergency re- 
lief needs in various political subdivisions 
of the State of Tennessee. 

State of South Carolina 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of South Carolina, made 
available $135,000 to met current emer- 
gency relief needs in four counties of 
that State during the months of January 
and February, 1933. 

Under date of Jan. 7 the Corporation 


made available $1,247,600 to meet current} $2 


emergency relief needs in other South 
Carolina counties during January and 
February. 


In support of the application the Gov- 


The Federal Radio Commission made |¢tmor statett that funds now available or 


which can be made available are inade- 
quate to meet the relief needs in the four 
counties. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available a total 
of $1,382,800 to meet current emergency re- 
lief needs in various political subdivisions 
of the State of South Carolina. 


State of Montana 

Upon the application of the Governor 
of Montana, the Corporation made avail- 
able $30,420 to meet current emergency 
relief needs in Yellowstone County during 
el months of January and February, 

In support of the Governor’s application 
it was stated that local funds available 
for relief purposes have been exhausted 
and that the bonded indebtedness of the 
county cannot be increased without the 
approval of the people at an election. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
heretofore has made available a total of 
$1,090,556 to meet curent emergency re- 


| lief needs in the State of Montana. 


Pay of Farm Hands 


Lowest in 34 Years'| 


‘Supply of Workers Continues 


To Be in Excess of Demand 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


' Jan. 1, 1932. The series of data for this 
date, however, go back only to 1924. The | 
decrease in the demand for hired farm | ¢ 


workers has been due primarily to the 
continued decline in the level of farm 
prices since last October. As the Depart- 
ment’s index of prices paid farmers for 


| agricultural products dropped from 56 per 


cent of prewar on Oct. 15 to 52 in mid- 
December, farmers were inclined to con- 
serve their fast dwindling cash resources, 
do their own work in so far as possible, 
and dispense with the services of hired 
workers. Only 72 hired workers were em- 
ployed on every 100 farms owned by crop 
reporters on Jan. This compares with 
a seasonally highef figure of 109 on Oct. 
1, 1932, 72 hired workers on the first of 
last year and 92 hired workers per 100 
farms on Jan. 1 of the predepression year 
1929. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Jan. 1, 1933, supply of farm labor, 


expressed as a percentage of demand, rose 


to a new high of 236.6 per cent of normal 
for the period 1918 to date. . 
The purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar in terms of wages, as represented 
by the ratio between farm products prices 
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| Eagle Pass, Tex., power and irrigation, $1,- 








| Colorado 
| Florida 


received and wages paid hired farm work- | 


ers, is rising. On Jan. 1, this ratio stood 


at 70 per cent of the prewar as compared, 


cent of prewar on Jan. 1. 1933. It is also 
rather interesting to note that the down- 
ward adjustment in farm wage rates has 
proceeded at a much faster rate than in 
manufacturing industries. During the past 
year, for example, farm wages have de- 
clined approximately 24 per cent while 


| Kansas 
| Kentucky 


industrial wages, as indicated by average | 


tories, dropped only about 10 per cent 


and remained at 171 per cent of prewar | Oklahoma ... 
during November, 1932, the latest month | 9 


for which this information is available. 


shipments of all cargo, except lumber, from | 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line to| ytah 
Havre, Hamburg, Bremen and other European | Virginia 


mship | {Washington .. 
Company, with transhipment at Baltimore or | West Virginia . 


ports of call of Baltimore Mail Stea 
Norfolk. The purpese of the modification is 
to extend the scope of the agreement to 
include westbound shipments of all 
without exception, from Havre, Hamburg, and 
Bremen to Pacific Coast ports of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle. and Tacoma, with transhipment 
at Norfolk or Baltimore. 


sorbed by the carriers. 


| record Black Diamond Steamship Corporation | weekly earnings in New York State fac-| 
traffic from Rotterdam to Puerto Rico, with | 


| 


cargo, | Puerto Rico 


|South Dakota 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Jan. 16. Made Public Jan, 18, 1933 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
nue 
Customs receipts ....... 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,068,319.32 
2,167,141.19 
781,174.86 
1,006 ,125.53 
$5,022,760.90 
414,964,775.44 


$419,987,536.34 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$8,897,253.80 

618,730.57 

372,921.75 
7,049.31 | 
1,819,301.99 | 


. $17,715,257.42 

Public debt expenditures ... 552,425.25 

Reconstruction Finance 
poration 


Balance today 


5,458,035.23 
402,261 ,818.44 


$419,987 536.34 


Advances for Relief 


Exceed 293 Million 


Allotment of Federal Funds) 


Is Listed by R. F. C. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
and Ohio are next with loans, respectively, 
of $11,501,220 and $9,983,730. 

The tabulations follow: 

Self-liquidating Loans: Following is a/| 
list of construction projects the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has agreed | 
to aid in financing, with the par value 
of securities to be purchased: 


Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, aqueduct, $40,000,000. 

State of Louisiana and City of New Orleans, 
combined highway and railroad bridge at New 
Orleans, $13,000,000. 

City of Madison, 
tions, $105,000. 

City of Prescott, Ariz., waterworks addi- 
tions, construction of two dams, $50,000. 

City of Ogden, Utah, waterworks additions 
and improvements, $645,000. 

Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., flood control and irriga- 
tion, $5,784,000. 

California Toll Bridge Authority, San Fran- 


“S. Dak., light plant addi- 


cisco, toll bridge across San Francisco Bay, | 
1 


jing to 13,979 tons; hoops and bands, 5,393 
Ohio, sludge basin for | 


City of Sandusky, 
waterworks, $77,000. 

Village of Wilmette, Cook County, Ill., water 
pumping and purification plant, $580,000. 

Roanoke Rapids Sanitary District, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., water works and sewerage sys- 
tem, $365,000. 

City of Seattle, Wash., waterworks addi- 
tions, improvements and repairs, $1,491,000. 

Savanna-Sabula Bridge Company, Savanna, 
Tll., completion of toll bridge across Missis- 
sippi, $190,000. 

City of Columbia, Adair County, Ky., com- 
pletion of water system, $29,000. 

Maysville Water Company, Maysville, 
water filtration plant, $47,000. 

City of Conneaut, Ohio, water filtration 
plant and pumping station, $200,000. 

City of Gulfport, Miss., cotton compress and 
storage warehouses, $150,000. 

City of Covington, Ky., waterworks improve- 
ments, $75,000. 

Hillside Housing Corporation, New York City, 
housing project in Bronx, $3,957,000. 

Wanakah Water Company, Hamburg, N. Y., 
waterworks extension, $70,000. 

Madison Heights Sanitary District, Amherst 
County, Va., water system, $62,500. 

City of Bowling Green, Ky., sewer system, 
$616,000. 
City of Hobart, Okla., dam for water system, 
50,000. 


Ky., 


Mayerick County Water Control District, 
476,000. 

New York State Bridge Authority, Claverack, 
N. ¥., toll bridge across Hudson at Catskill, 
N. Y., $3,400,000. 

Town of Sanford, N. C., waterworks addi- 
tions, $45,000. 

Twin Lakes Reservoir and Canal Co., Olney 
Springs, Colo., increasing reservoir storage 
capacity, $1,125,000. 

Tarrant County Water Control and Improve- 
ment District, Fort Worth, Tex., flood pro- 
tection, increasing water storage capacity, 
$450,000. 

City of West Monroe, La., waterworks addi- 
tions, $45,000. 

Danville, Twp., Morris County N. J., water- 
works enlargement, $80,000. 

Tampa-Clearwater Bridge Company, Tampa, 
Fla., toll bridge and causeway, $600,000. 

Poinsett County, Ark., drainage district No. 
7, Marked Tree, Ark., levees for floodway, aux- 
iliary floodway, $250,000. 

Kenton County Water District No. 1, Cov- 
ington, Ky., waterworks additions, $35,000. 

Richmond Bridge Corporation, Richmond, 
Va., toll bridge, $1,700,000. 

City of Columbia, Ill., water pipe line and 
pumping station, $52,500. 

Town of Valdese, N. C., sewer system, $78,000. 

City of Hopkinsville, Ky., sewer system ex- 
tensions, $305,000. 

Town of Blackstone, 
tensions, $10,000. 


Va., waterworks ex- 


City of Tyler, Tex., waterworks extensions, 


$100,000. 

City of Winston-Salem, N. C., sewer system 
extensions, $180,000. 

City of San Diego, Calif., waterworks addi- 


STATE BANKING 


Situation Abroad: 
In Iron and Steek 
Trade Analyzed 


Developments in European, - 

Countries Are Reviewed 

In Reports Received by 

Commerce Department 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

has forced Swedish iron and steel pro~ 

ducers to turn their attention to manuface 


turing commercial products and semi- 
manufactures for the domestic market, the 


Department stated. 


Additional information was furnished ag 
follows: ¥ 

For the second consecutive month the 
volume of German foreign trade in iron 
and steel products excceded that of the 
previous month when November trade 
exceeded that for Octo»ver.. Total exports 
for the first 11 months of 1932, however? 


| were 1,833,729 tons, a decrease of 46.1 per 
lcent from the export figure of 3,400,446 


tons established in 1931. 

November exports, latest month f6f 
which overseas figures are available, to= 
taled 175,183 metric tons compared witli 
172,514 tons in October, and 302,848 tons 
for November, 1931, it was reported. Oc- 
tober also showed an increase over Sep- 
tember. ng 

Imports into Germany during November 
amounted to 60,430 tons compared with. 
57,352 tons in October, and 53,031 tons in 
November, 1931. 

Germany’s export trade in plates and 
sheets rose 18,818 tons in November, while 
that in ingots and blooms gained 4,407, 


|tons, and that in plain wire was greater 


by 2,296 tons. 
Export Losses Analyzed 


Losses in the export trade were regis~ 
tered in bars, rods, and angles, amount- 


al 


tons; and in pig iron, 4,687 tons. 

Gains in the import trade took place 
in receipts of rails, 2,932 tons; ingots and 
blooms, 2,373 tons; and in pig iron, 1,017 
tons, while losses were registered in plain 
wire, 1,753 tons and in bars, rods, and 
angles, 1,198 tons. ‘ 

French exports of 18 principal classes 
of iron and steel products in the ‘first 14 
months of 1932 totaled 2,037,993 metrie 
tons, compared with 3,050,702 tons in the 
1931 period. 


French Export Markets 
Germany was the leading market, pur- 
chasing 477,595 tons (605,605 tons in the 
| 1931 period) of these products, a consid-= 
;erable part of which were bars (205,255 
tons). Great Britain, 350,029 (653,972) 
|tons, of which 179,427 tons consisted of 
bar purchases was the second chief mar- 
ket, with Switzerland, 234,439 (303,151) 
tons taking third place and likewise mak- 
ing its heaviest purchases of bars. A 
large part of Belgian-Luxemburg takings 
of 173,566 (423,414) tons consisted of pig 
iron while Algeria’s purchases, 126,495 
tons (181,617 tons) consisted largely ‘of 
bars. 

French exports of these ferrous products 
to the United States totaled 32,526 tons 
in the 1932 period and 51,932 tons in 1981; 
less than 2 per cent of total French ship- 
ments in both cases with bars making up 
over 75 per cent of the total. 

Classes of Products : 

Considering the trade by classes of 
products, bars is found to be the leading: 
}item in both years as is indicated by the: 
above figures, 1932 shipments aggregating. 
950,428 tons and 1931, 1,260,493 tons, with’ 
Germany, Great Britain and Switzerland 
the principal purchasers. Shipments ‘of 
ingots, blooms, billets and slabs, 235,779 
(486,372 in 1931) tons were made in largest 
tonnages to Great Britain and Switzer~ 
jland, while Belgium-Luxemburg was the 
principal market for the 179,376 tons of pig 
iron exported in 1932 and 402,672 tons in 
the preceding year. 

That the type of Swedish iron and steel 
production seems to have shifted in part 
from high quality tool and other cutlery 
steels to semimanufactures and commer- 


“ 





tions, $2,350,000. 

Tybee Waterworks, Savannah Beach, Ga., 
water system additions, $22,000. 

Arkansas State A. & M. College, Jonesboro, 
Ark., two dormitories, Arkansas State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, $185,000. 

Friedman Bros. Holding Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., public market, $450,000. 

City of Chicago, Ill., water pumping station, 
$2,327,000. 

Newark Farm Produce Market, Inc 
N. J., public market, $55,500. 

Dallas Farmers Public Market Co., 
Tex., public market, $187,500. 

St. Francis Levee District, West Memphis, 
Ark., rights of way for levees, $500,000. 

Village of Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
additions, $8,000. 

City of Corpus Christi, Tex., repair of dam, 
500,000. 

Reeves County Water Improvement District 
No. 1, Balmorhea, Tex., irrigation system re- 
pairs, $40,000. 

Fabens (Texas) Water Company, waterworks 
extensions, $15,000. 

City of Pensacola, Fla., waterworks improve- 
ments, $50,000. 

Riverton (Utah) 


, Newark, 


Dallas, 


Pipe Line Co., reservoir, 


| pipe line replacements, $20,000. 


City of Quincy, Fia., 
ments, $16,000. 

City of San Juan, P. R., waterworks improve- 
ments, $1,300,000. 

University of Colorado, dormitory, 

Total, $147,651,000. 

Securities Purchased: 

$400,000 Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict, 5428 at 90, $360,000; $7,000.000 State of 
Louisiana, 5s at 100, $7,000,000; $6,000,000 City 
of New Orleans, 5s at 100, $6,000,000; $2,527,000 
City of Chicago, 5 per cent waterworks certifi- 
cates at 100, $2,327,000; $50,000 City of Prescott, 
Ariz., 5s at 100, $50,000; $2,016,000 Metropolitan 


waterworks improve- 


$550,000. 


| Water District, Southern California, 5s at 100, | 


$2.016,000; total, $17,753,000 


Funds made available to 37 States and 2 
Territories under Title I to close of business, 
Jan. 17, 1933: 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


$1,478,807.00 
847,700.00 
2,869,519.00 
281,372.00 
2,201,048.00 
2,668,153 .00 
486 084.22 
631,095.00 
32,493,228.00 
1,775,494.00 
87,800.00 
1,805,995.00 


Georgia 
Idaho .... 
*Illinois . 
Indiana .. 
tIowa 


Louisiana 
tMichigan 
Minnesota ... 
Mississippi 
Missouri ... 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
§North Dakota 
|!Ohio 


4,751,333.00 
11,501,220.00 
1,351,843.00 
2,739,425.00 
2,435,531.00 
1,090,556.00 
124,867.00 
944,690.00 
90,800.00 
3,036,000.00 
157,680.00 
9,983,730.00 
2,178,308.00 
980,733.00 

, 26,705,446.00 
1,382,800.00 
1,393,995.00 
843,536.00 
4,135,134.00 
1,998, 589.00 
2,113,206.00 
1,821,700.00 
4,747,561.00 


regon 
ennsylvania ... 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Wisconsin 
Hawaii 


360,000.00 
$145,670,249.22 


To be reimbursed by political subdivisions: | 
Transhipment ex- | *—$6,770,000; 
pense at Norfolk or Baltimore is to be ab- | 680; 


¥—$87,800; i—$2,116,000; §—157,- 
a ene: {—-$1,268,000. Total, $14,- 


” 


waterworks 


2,563,151.00 | 


cial products formerly imported is indi- 
cated in a study of the 1932 production 
| Statistics forwarded oy Commercial At= 
|tache T. O. Klath, Stockholm. 


| Swedish Production 
| Formerly, a very large proportion of 
| Swedish production toox the form of iron 
;and steel intended for export—iron and 
| steel of high quality ano value used ‘in 
|other countries in the manufacture of 
| tools, cutlery, and other products demand- 
jing certain qualities which the Swedish 
steel possessed to an unusual degree. os 
With the decline in the demand for this 
grade of material from export markets 
| the Swedish industry naturally looked to 
its domestic market for relief and as thi$ 
market could not take any increased quan- 
| tities of high-grade steel, the Swedish int 
dustry has intensified the production ot 
| Ssemimanufactures and commercial prod- 
| ucts which heretofore were imported in 
| comparatively large tonnages. 


Trend in Manuiacture ‘ 
This trend is borne out by the fact that 
| whereas pig iren production. in Sweden— 
| Swedish pig iron being a principal item 
|of _export—dropped 40 per cent over the 
| first nine months of 1932, the decrease in 
the tonnage of semimanufactures made 
| was relatively slight although, both exports 
jand domestic dealers are complaining 
| about the decrease in the volume of orders. 
Exports of iron and steel from Janu- 
; ary through September decreased by about 
|15 per cent aS compared with the cor+ 
|responding period of 1931 with pig iron 
displaying the largest individual drop. Bx~ 
ports of iron ore were also seriousl? af- 
fected and amounted to only about one~ 
half those for the 1931 period—i. e., 216j<« 
846 metric tons against 348,351 tons. 


Continuation, of Inquiry bs 
On Stocks Is Foreseen 


The resignation of Irving Ben Cooper, of 
New York, as counsel to the Senate Com= 
mittee on Banking and Currency in it¥ 
stock exchange inquiry, will have no effect 

;On plans of the Committee to pursue its’ 
investigations according to an oral state~ 
ment, Jan. 18, by Senator Norbeck (Rep.)y 
|of South Dakota, Chairman. ‘ 
| Although the chairman explained he had 

| not consulted with other members of the 
| Committee, he assumed “there will be né& 
| differences in the Committee on the mat- 

ter of accepting the resignation.” Senator 

Norbeck was unable to say how soon the 
| Committee would give attention to em- 
| ployment of a new counsel. 


‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks. 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, banki oo 
sioner, has announced; Daytons “Blut State 
Bank, St. Paul, closed. > a8 te 

. 
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Use of Welding to Join Parts 
of Prefabricated Metal Home . 





Scope of Process in Dwelling Construction 
and Successful Technique Explained at Dis- 
cussion of Home Building Requirements 





By H. L. WHITTEMORE 
Secretary, Committee on Technological Developments, President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership 


HE SUCCESS of prefabricated metal 
houses depends largely upon the use of 
welding. Incidentally, the development 

of a successful technique for this operation 
makes possible a considerable saving on 
plumbing costs in dwellings no matter how 
fabricated. 

H. H. Moss, of the.engineering department, 
Linde Air Products Company, New York, dis- 
cussed the subject of welding operations for 
the small home, and added, as well, consid- 
erable information on the use of metal con- 
struction. Among other points Mr. Moss de- 
nied that metallic construction necessarily 
presupposes restriction of house design. 

He showed some slides of actual metal 
houses to illustrate the variety of design pos- 
sible. His paper follows: 

“There is probably no subject in the en- 
tire field of welding which is as broad and 
far-reaching as the one dealing with present 
and potential applications of welding for the 
average American small home. Nor, in the 
entire category of construction processes is 
there a.method of joinery which promises so 
much for the small home in the way of im- 
proving the quality and life of the structure 
and in facilitating the home service as does 
this modern tool of construction. 

“We have only to look into the construction 
of a few household objects such as the mod- 
ern refrigerator, the kitchen cabinet, the 
heating unit with its connecting piping and 
that employed in metal furniture to obtain a 
glimpse of the unique scope of welding for 
homes. 

“Should we extend our search and inves- 
tigate the methods of construction now em- 
ployed in the manufacture of .all classes of 
automobiles, airplanes, railroad passenger 
equipment and merchant ships, which repre- 
sent only a few objects that might be men- 
tioned, our horizon of vision in this direction 
would immediately broaden. 

+ + 


“In these we would observe a diversified 
use of metallic materials, devoid of the pres- 
ence of mechanical connections, a great 
breadth of arrangement and, embellishments 
ranging from plain, natural or painted sur- 
faces to the most luxurious. 

“Welding in these fields has been adopted 
solely because of its earning capacity. Aside 
from being an economical tool, the simplicity 
of welding from the standpoint’ of engineer- 
ing design and its reliability in service have 
won for it first position among the means 
now available <cr joining metals, at the same 
time being the most flexible tool of construc- 
tion yet invented. 

“Unlike other methods of joinery, welding 
effects a molecular union of the parts at the 
point of junction, which, under modern prac- 
tices, possesses chemical and physical prop- 
erties, after cooling, quite similar to those 
of the parts united. 

“For all practical purposes, a welded joint 
is, therefore, a place of junction where there 
formerly was discontinuity of the parts, but 
having been removed by the fusing together 
of the parts in a manner not unlike that 
which produced the metal from which the 
parts were originally made. 

“Welding then may be looked upon as a 
means for continuing planes of metal, re- 
gardless of size, shape or direction of parts, 
and having particular beneficial structural 
aspects for these reasons: 

“(a) It makes provision for the direct 





Clinical Neceieeauk 
of After-effects of 
Sleeping Sickness 


=r Rodney H. Brandon, 


Director of Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois 


MERICA’S most comprehensive clinic for 
the treatment of the after effects of 
Sleeping sickness has been established 

at the Dixon State Hospital by the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Sleeping sickness is one of the most hor- 
rible diseases that beset mankind. After its 
victims recover, there is an almost immediate 
mental and physical degeneration, accom- 
panied in many instances by uncontrollable 
murderous impulses. 

There are only two other sleeping sickness 
clinics in the world, but neither is as ex- 
tensive as the new clinic at the Dixon State 
Hospital will be. The new clinic will com- 
bine the only two known forms of treatment 
for the disease, with a vigorous search for 
newer and better treatment; one is nonmedi- 
cinal and the other is medicinal. 


Dr. Charles C. Rowley will be the resident 
physician in charge of the clinic. Assisting 
him will be a voluntary group of the lead- 
ing specialists of the middle west. Invita- 
tions have been extended to them to join 
the clinic and many acceptances are ex- 
pected within the near future. 

Dr. Rowley was for six years a consultant 
at the Bond Hospital in Philadelphia where 
there is one of the two other clinics in the 
world for treating sleeping sickness, For 
some time Dr. Rowley has been on the staff 
of the Illinois State Criminologist. 

The establishment of the clinic at the 
Dixon State Hospital is the outgrowth of a 
study of the after effects of the disease un- 
dertaken jointly two years ago by the State 
of Illinois and the Mayo Brothers clinic of 
Rochester, Minn. With the consent of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, Mayo 
Brothers clinic sent one of its clinical ex- 
perts to Illinois to study the victims of sleep- 
ing sickness who were confined in the State’s 
mental hospitals. 

Serum treatment of the victims of the dis- 
ease was tried, but the only development 
forthcoming from this study was the deci- 
sion to open the clinic at the Dixon State 
Hospital. All the victims of the disease, 
both male and female under 20 years of age, 
who jvere confined in State hospitals, have 
been concentrated in the Dixon State Hos- 
pital and special nurses and special physi- 
cians assigned to their treatment. 





transfer of stress from one part to another, 
regardless of the character of the stress. 

“(b) A welded joint is a rigid joint and, if 
properly designed, will remain so throughout 
the life of the parts. 

“(c) At a junction of parts it provides a 
positive barrier against the penetration of 
the elements of weather, vermin and delete- 
rious accumulations. 

“These factors are not common to the 
average American home. They would, how- 
ever, become immediately available for the 
improvement of home construction if we will 
but replace the customary structural mate- 
rials used in the small home with metallic 
members. 

+ + 

“At the same time, we would open the door 
for the gradual but definite improvements in 
economics of home construction and set up 
conditions thereabout that would inherently 
make for better quality as the idea of me- 
tallic construction developed. 

“It may be argued that this principle of 
construction has been tried quite recently 
and found to cost more than the construction 
which it replaced. True, this has been so 
in the majority of conversions to date, as far 
as the author can learn, but in nearly every 
one it has been noted that, aside from being 
individually conceived as to plan and the 
erection which would naturally work against 
cost economy, they did not fall within the 
classification of an average American home; 
to the contrary;they belonged to that class 
of homes which cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000 or more to build. 

“A further observation applying to all con- 
versions to date is that higher costs, and of 
marginal amounts only, is the only obstacle 
in the picture. The structural results have 
been ideal for home purposes. 

“In the author’s. opinion, there are two 
logical courses by which the metal house can 
be achieved commercially and economically. 

“Plan No. 1—This plan seeks the objec- 
tive by way of modification of existing prac- 
tices. It looks to the gradual development 
of the principal of metallic construction. 
Under this plan we could proceed to con- 
vert parts of tne structure, such as the first 
floor throughout, thereby providing constant 
resistance to loads and making it fireproof 
under all ordinary circumstances. 

“In addition, metallic door and window 
frames and sash, interior trim, porch col- 
umns and railings, decking for low-pitched 
roofs, chimneys, complete fireplaces, kitchen 
cabinets and even entire closets fitted with 
metal door frames, doors and shelving. 

+ + 

“All these parts could come to the site in 
large units and in many cases intact, ready 
to be set in place. The advantages under 
this plan would lie chiefly in lowering the 
hazard and improving the life and service of 
objects subject to considerable wear and 
tear, in turn improving the financial risk on 
residences so fitted and equipped. 

“Plan No. 2—The alternative of Plan No. 1 
is the complete conversion which would em- 
brace the entire structure above foundations, 


other than parts thereof, as under Plan 
No. 1. 
“Home building under this plan would 


classify with-objects manufactured under the 
principle of sectional construction, such as 
metal filing cabinets, store shelving, office 
partitions, automobiles, portable garages and 
steel roof trusses. 

“At the outset of operations, this plan calls 
for organization and capital of sufficient de- 
gree to warrant and support at least a sem- 
blance of mass production in the manufac- 
turing of the sectional units; in turn, calling 
for a careful survey of current average home 
desires and the true home service in the sev- 
eral classifications of homes within the scope 
of the undertaking. Such would be neces- 
Sary to enable the crystallization of design 
motives and arrangement in harmony with 
the customs and habits of the people in va- 
rious sections of the country. 

“It is believed that range, in so far as it 
relates to design motive and arrangement, 
need not be narrow, that standardization 
should be sought mainly in the structural 
aspects of the home. The precedent for this 
has long been established in the ordinary 
wood frame house, the difference being that 
we would change the seat of operations from 
the site to the factory to the extent of ap- 
proximately 70 to 80 per cent of the total 
volume of joinery involved. 

“The principle of joinery herein recom- 
mended, that is, weiding and in certain cases, 
brazing, make this plan of construction feasi- 
ble because 

“1. It is the custom in welded construction 
to utilize plain ended materials, thus avoid- 
ing all expenses of preparation of materials 
except cutting to length. 

“2. The cost of joinery by welding is com- 
petitive to all other methods. 

“3. Welded construction will survive the 
abuses of transportation, handling and erec- 
tion at the site. 

+ *+ , 

“Under Plan No. 2, additional features, 
such as the second floor and roof, outside 
walls, all partitions, stairs, bath dnd kitchen 
units, porches and balconies would be em- 
braced. It would be quite practical from the 
construction and operating standpoints to 
rough-in all piping, wiring and other con- 
veying mediums into the proper sectional 
units, before leaving the factory. 

“The advantages of Plan No. 2 are ob- 
viously many. It would seem to have fea- 
tures most compatible with the endeavor to- 
wards home betterment and reduction of 
building and maintenance costs, yet its rev- 
olutionary character from the standpoint of 
execution within the specific field of home 
buying and building would, it is realized, 
bring up many difficult problems. It would, 
therefore, seem that better progress towards 
modernism for the American small home 
would come through Plan No. 1.” 


The discussion of the application of 
the welding process in fabricated metal 
construction of dwellings, as presented 
by H. H. Moss, of New York, will be 
continued by Mr. Whittemore in the in- 
stallment of his consideration of tech- 
nical developments at the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership to appear in the issue of 
Jan, 20. 
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activities of State governments. 


HE NEVADA State Board of Health 

is perhaps the smallest State health 

organization of the Union. It con- 
sists of five members. 

The Governor of the State is its presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of State is the 
first vice president. The remaining three 
members are physicians, one of whom 
is the secretary and treasurer and also 
the State Health Officer. ; 

The personnel of the State health of- 
fice consists of the health officer and a 
clerk. Aside from that there is no activ- 
ity with the exception of one State nurse. 

The State nurse covers the greater part 
of the State each year, going into the 
schools and checking up defects in the 
school children. She also visits the par- 
ents to have\such defects corrected. 

This work is quite noticeable in the 
State of Nevada. In her work of last 
year, more than 8,000 defects were found 
in 13 counties, and the State nurse has 
been successful in having 3,000 of them 
placed under medical care. 

The salary of the nurse is not main- 
tained by the State. One-half of it is 
derived from the sale of ChriStmas seals 
sola by the Nevada Public Health Asso- 
tiation, which is a lay organization, and 
the other half is obtained from the 
United States Public Health Service. 

+ + 

The clerk in the office of the State 
Health Officer collects the death and 
birth certificates from the registrars 
monthly. She indexes and transcribes 
them and mails them to the Bureau of 
the Census at Washington. 

A record is also kept in the office of 
all contagious and infectious diseases 
that occur in the State. A report of 
these diseases are made by the County 
Health Officer of each county. 

No sanitary engineer is provided for 
the health department of this State: 

When diseases of a contagious or infec- 
tious nature arise within the State, the 
State Health Officer surveys the situation 
and gives advice to that community; 
how, in his opinion, is the best way to 
handle the situation. 

Preventive vaccines are not furnished 
by the State, although there is a law 
providing that the State Health Officer 
be given the permission to provide diph- 
theria antitoxin for free distribution to 
any case or cases within the’State, pro- 
viding that the amount of money ex- 
pended shall not be more than $250 an- 
nually. 

The water of the State is given a great 
deal of attention. Six years ago it was 
found that about 30 per cent of the 
water supplies of this State were unfit 
for domestic use. By careful surveys and 
by the continual giving of advice to the 
owners of water supplies, this has been 
reduced to less than 5 per cent. 

The water supplies along all the high- 


In the next of this series of articles 
various States, to appear in the issue of Jan. 20, Dr. Charles Duncan, Secretary, 
Board of Health, State of New Hampshire, will tell of the scope of the health 
service rendered by the New Hampshire Board of Health. 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825 


“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 
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HEALTH WORK IN SCHOOLS 
OF NEVADA 


Sanitation of Water Supplies Also Among Larger Prob- 
lems of State Administration 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the forty-first of a series of articles describing the public health 
‘ 


By DR. EDWARD E. HAMER 
Health Officer and Secretary, Board of Health, State of Nevada 


ways within the State have been posted 
by the State Board of Health advising 
travelers whether the water supplies are 
or are not fit for drinking purposes. If 
the supply is not potable, then a sign 
is placed advising the traveler the num- 
ber of miles to the next supply of safe 
water, , 

More attention has probably been given 
to water supplies of this State by the 
Health Department than any other fea- 
ture of health, except the examination 
of the school children by the State nurse. 
Since the State is a desert one, it is felt 
that the water supply is one of the most 
important things. 

+ + 


The clerk furnished the State Health 
Officer is paid a salary of $1,500 annu- 
ally. One-half of this is borne’ by the 
State and the other half by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


The State Health Officer’s work is con- 
sidered one-half time work, although it 
requires not less than eight to 10 hours 
daily to perform the work. He is paid 
a salary, of $2,500 annually with traveling 
expenses. 

Like the United State’ Public Health 
Service, the functions of the health serv- 
ice of Nevada are: 


First: The investigation of diseases, es- 
pecially those epidemic in character. 

Second: Thorough surveys and investi- 
gation and analysis of the water supplies 
of the State. 

Third: Public health education and 
giving of health information through 
bulletins and partly through the schools 
by the public health nurse. 

The vitai statistics of the State are 
kept as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to do so. Since 1929 the State hasbeen 
accepted in the registration area by the 
Bureau of the Census, and the require- 
ments of that Bureau are fully carried 
out by the vital statistics department of 
this State. 


+. + 

Meetings of the Board of Health are 
held semiannually, at which time ques- 
tions pertaining to public health are dis- 
cussed by the full Board of Health. Rules 
and regulations are adopted at these 
meetings. Some adopted in the past two 
years have been: 

One.—Rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to the building and management of 
automobile camps. 

Two.—The building and management 
of swimming pools. 

Three.—The building, maintenance and 
care of mausoleums. 

Four.—Rules pertaining to the shipping 
of the dead into other States. 

Many otner rules and regulations have 


been adopted, these being the most im- 
portant. 


on the public health activities of the 


i 





Surface Treatment in Road Building 


Bituminous Paving and Cotton Reinforcement 
By CHARLES H. MOOREFIELD 


Highway Engineer, Highway Department, State of South Carolina 


FEW DAYS ago the South Carolina State 
Highway Commission in regular session 
confirmed the award of construction 

contracts for the bituminous surface treat- 
ment of 180 miles of State highways. These 
are all Federal-aid contracts and contem- 
plate the expenditure of emergency relief 
funds recently appropriated by Congress. 

They were by no means the first con- 
tracts for the bituminous surface treatment 
of earth type roads that the Commission has 
awarded; we have approximately 670 miles 
of this type road already in service. But, to 
the best of my knowledge, it was the first 
time that any such contract has been 
awarded without considerable debate and 
more or less serious opposition having been 
expressed by citizens who were localiy in- 
terested in the project and who were de- 
manding the much more expensive concrete 
payment. 

This, in spite of the fact that perhaps half 
of the mileage included in the present con- 
tracts would, under normal conditions, have 
been eligible for concrete pavement accord- 
ing to any basis of type determination that 
the department has heretofore employed. 

The contract price for the bituminous sur- 
face treatment including the base of earth 
material, but not including necessary grad- 
ing and drainage structures, is $805,000 for 
the 180 miles, or at the average rate of ap- 
proximately $4,475 per mile. The estimated 
average per mile cost for concrete pavement 
on the same sections é6f road and of the 
same width is $19,500. 

The difference in cost between the two 
types is no greater than it has been. But 
both the Highway Commission and the pub- 
lic recognize the necessity under present con- 
ditions of spreading the available road funds 
over aS much territory as practicable, even 
at the possible expense of ultimate economy 
in some cases, \ 

The State Highway System of South 
Carolina is now approximately 6,000 
miles in aggregate extent. Including con- 
struction contracts and other work pro- 
grammed for 1932, we have hard surfaced, 
counting both pavement and surface treat- 
ment, approximately 3,650 miles. 

Any complete program must take into ac- 
count not only the need for ultimately hard 


surfacing the remainder of the State High- 
way System, but also the practical certainty 
that other roads will be added to the system 
hereafter for hard surfacing. Also, it seems 
certain that the demand for all weather 
roads, free from dust and mud, will exceed 
the probable aavilable means for supplying 
them even under much better economic con- 
ditions than now prevail, unless a relatively 
large part can be of the low cost variety. 

So far the most satisfactory low cost all 
weather road that we have developed is the 
bituminous surface treatment on a base of 
selected earth material. Our present method 
of constructing the bituminous surface 
treated earth road has resulted from hun- 
dreds of experiments, extending over a pe- 
riod of about nine years. 

The Unted States Bureau of Roads has 
participated in the cost of these experiments 
and has taken an important part in plan- 
ning them. The resulting knowledge, of 
course, has been of use to other States as 
well as to South Carolina. 

The problem all along has been to develop 
a cheap protective cover for earth roads, 
which under favorable moisture conditions 
were sufficiently stable to withstand ordinary 
highway traffic, and at the same time to pro- 
vide a satisfactory riding surface for the 
traffic. : 

Among the experiments that we have un- 
dertaken those attracting most widespread 
and general interest included the use of cot- 
ton fabric as a reinforcing material. These 
particular experiments were based on the 
assumption that a thin bituminous surfac- 
ing, sufficient to waterproof the earth base 
and afford a satisfactory riding surface, 
might not be sufficient to withstand the 
shearing action of traffic, particularly along 
the edges of the surfacing. 

In general, the procedure in the case of 
these experiments was: 

First, to apply liquid tar on the com- 
pacted earth base at the rate of about three- 
tenths of a gallon per square yard. 

Second, to spread over this application of 
tar an open mesh cotton fabric, so that it 
would absorb and become coated with thé 
tar. 

Third, to apply hot asphaltic oil over the 
tar prime with the fabric in place at the 


How Production in Industry 


Outstrips Employment . + - 





Indications of Greater Leisure for Workers. 
in Increasing Volume of Output at Smaller 
Exertion of Human Labor Discussed 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HE FIRST authentic indication that we 

have of the leisure which is to be ours 

is to be found in a report entitled “Recent 
Economic. Changes.” This report, which ap- 
peared in April or May, 1929, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that from 1899 to 1919, the 
20-year period running roughly from the 
close of the Spanish War to the close of the 
great World War, American factories in- 
creased their output of goods 112 per. cent 
and also increased the men and women em- 
ployed by them 103 per cent. 

+ + 

This did not quite keep up with the pro- 
duction of goods, but almost did. 

The report further shows that from the 
close of this period 1918, to 1927, the close 
of the period on which the committee was 
at work, eight years in length, there was a 
further increase in the goods produced by 
our factories of 46 per cent and an actual 
decrease in the number of men and women 
employed of approximately 4 per cent. That 
is, during the eight-year period working con- 
ditions apparently so changed that 4 per 
cent fewer people were able to make 46 per 
cent more goods. : 

The factor which absorbed a large part of 
our population, approximately 10 per cent 
of it since 1900, is the automobile. Yet, if 
we look today at the manufacture of the 
automobile we find that the number of em- 
ployes required to turn out a car has ma- 
terially and consistently decreased. 

A company in Milwaukee which manufac- 
tures chassis for some of the cars manu- 
factured by the General Motors Corporation 
has whdergone most revolutionary changes. 
At the present time a chassis goes through 
this work scarcely touched by human hands. 
It is all assembied by machines. 

It is claimed in a recent publication that 
this corporation employs 208 men today and 
that this factory is able with these 208 men 
to turn out 10,000 automobile chassis and also 
manufacture 34 miles of pipe which was a 
side line to occupy their time when the auto- 
mobile business was slack. 

In addition tire manufactures have under- 
gone a like change. I was told a couple 
of years ago when in Akron that the three 
large tire factories there employed in 1920 
about 50,000 men and that their output was 
approximately 50,000 tires a day. 

But at the time of my visit, approximately 
10 years later, I was told that there were only 
17,000 men employed and that the output 
was considerably in excess of 50,000 tires per 
day. Again machinery had displaced human 
hands in this business. 

Oil, which is another of the industries de- 
pendent upon the automobile, according to 
Stuart Chase, increased in four years its out- 
put some 86 per cent but decreased employes 
by about 5 per cent. And so it goes through 
the entire automobile industry. 

Another industry which has had a similar 
experience has been the tobacco business. 
Ever since the war this industry has been 
advertising in an effort to get women to use 
tobacco. As a result of this advertising they 


rate of about four-tenths gallon per square 
yard, and to cover this immediately with 
about 45 pounds per square yard of crushed 
sfone. 

Several months later a seal coat was ap- 
plied. This consisted of a light application— 
about one-quarter gallon per square yard— 
of cut-back asphalt with a cover of stone 
chips. 

The first experiment of this kind was made 
in 1926. Recent inspection shows that the 
surfacing is still intact and that the cotton 
fabric is apparently as sound as when placed. 
However, the adjoining sections of the same 
road constructed at the same time in identi- 
cally the same manner, except that the cot- 
ton fabric was omitted, are also in good 
shape and have required comparatively little 
maintenance attention. 

According to our estimates, the use of the 
cotton fabric increased the construction cost 
at the rate of about $1,000 per mile. So far 
the experiments have not indicated any very 
material increase in service value due to the 
use of the fabric. In fact, I have been as- 
tonished at the durability of our plain bi- 
tuminous surface treatment even under con- 
ditions that were not considered favorable. 

It is possible, of course, that the cotton 
reinforcement may yet prove to be worth its 
cost, particularly with the present very low 
price of cotton. We are, therefore, continu- 
ing to observe the experiments. 

Our standard bituminous surface treat- 
ment at the present time is built up in the 
manner described, but without reinforce- 
ment of any kind. This process gives a sort 
of carpet over the road. The total thickness 
of this carpet, including the penetration of 
the tar prime into the earth base, is seldom 
more than about one inch thick. 

> 

It is manifest that a road built in this 
way must depend on the stability of the base 
for its supporting power. The base consists 
of selected earth material and is seven or 
eight inches thick after compaction. It hap- 
pens that suitable material for this type of 
base is fairly well distributed over the State, 
though it is not all of equal excellence. 

The economy of the bituminous surface 
treatment comes about, not because of its 
durability, but because it is simple to repair 
and under good soil conditions with moderate 
traffic the cost of maintenance generally 
amounts to no more than the interest pay- 
ments would amount to on the additional 
cost of a concrete pavement. It has the 
added advantage ef furnishing considerably 
more local employment per dollar expended, 
and this fact is of particular significance at 
the present time. 

Furthermore, in thé last analysis, each op- 
erator of a motor vehicle is entitled to reckon 
the cost of highway service to him in terms 
of what he gets in return for the money 
he-pays as license fees and gasoline tax. Also, 
he is entitled to count on reasonable value 
for this money. 

From this point of view, ultimate economy 
in the choice of type may be properly sec- 
ondary to the problem of distributing the im- 
provements sufficiently widely so that every- 
body will receive benefits commensurate with 
his contribution. 





have increased the output something like 
53 per cent over a four or five-year period 
and have decreased the number of employes 
in the factories by something like 13 per 
cent. This result is chiefly due to machines 
which now make cigarettes without a human 
hand touching them. 

If this condition is true in other activities, 
and apparently it is so, it is clear that the 
one thing which we must look forward to 
is a reduction in,the hours of labor. 

In Andrew Jackson's time such labor or- 
ganizations as existed went on record as 
opposing the employment of children and as 
favoring a 10-hour day for adults. Recently 
we have almost eliminated, except In agri- 
cultural activities, the labor of children and 
we have now an eight-hour day. 

With the surplusage of human hands, 
which this depression has revealed to us, it 
is clear that we shall come probably to a 
34-hour working week. Perhaps we shall do 
better than this. 

It has been suggested that we get a 20- 
hour week or a little less than one-half of 
our present working week. This, however, 
would mean a great adjustment in wages or 
a radical change in prices and will undoubt- 
edly involve problems that will take several 
years to settle. 

But I think it is clear now that we must 
have a shorter working week. Automatically 
this means more time for leisure. 

>> 

Teaching folks how to spend this leisure 
time is today the big problem of our schools. 
For leisure just in itself may mean idleness. 

Idleness was dreaded by our forefathers. 
Penn wrote on this subject: 

“Love labor: For if thou dost not want it 
for food, thou mayest for physick. It is 
wholesome for thy body, and good for thy 
mind. It prevents the fruits of idleness, which 
many times comes of nothing to do, and leads 
too many to do what is worse than nothing.” 

Franklin also tells of an expedition which 
he commanded and which engaged, when the 
weather permitted, in building a stockade. 
He writes: 

“This gave me occasion to observe, that, 
when men are employed, they are best con- 
tented; for on the days they worked they 
were good-natured and cheerful, and, with 
the consciousness of having done a good day's 
work, they spend the evening jollily; but on 
our idle days they were mutinous and quar- 
relsome, finding fault with their pork, the 
bread, etc., and in continual ill-humor. 

“Which put me in mind of a sea captain, 
whose rule it was to keep his men constantly 
at work; and when his mate once told him 
that they had done everything, and there 
was nothing further to employ them about, 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘make them scour the anchor.’ ” 
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in Finding Work 
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Col. Charles R. Blunt, 
Commissioner of Labor, 
State of New Jersey 

HE CONCLUSION is becoming increas- 

ingly strong that a permanent solution 

of the mounting unemployment in this 
country is in a greater division of the work 
which is available. 

Predictions are being made that, were we 
on the business basis of 1929, all necessary 
production could be accomplished by reason 
of our improved industrial efficiency by the 
use of a greatly reduced number of workers. 

Gratifying acceptance of this principle of 
allocating work opportunities is reported as a 
result of the “Share the Work” movement. 
This result is noted in the case of some of 
the larger corporations in a position to con- 
nect cause and effect on a large scale and 
long range experience. They realize the ben- 
efits accruing therefrom to themselves as well 
as to the community in greater purchasing 
power and in reduction of taxes which have 
resulted from unemployment relief. 


Failure to adopt this method as a solution 
of unemployment is still to be found among 
the smaller employers whose appreciation of 
general economic values is restricted because 
their contacts and experiences are limited by 
the small size of their operations. Evidence 
of this failure is being presented in charges 
of violations of the laws of this State regu- 
lating hours of employment for women and 
children; laws requiring preference in em- 
ployment to citizens at prevailing rates; laws 
that wages be’ paid in full every two weeks, 
and similar violations. 

This condition is not confined to this State 
alone. It seems to be the result of present 
popular thought on the part, at least, of those 
directly involved. It is my opinion that any 
situation resulting from popular demand 
must be met by molding that public thought 
rather than by opposing it. 

The attitude of the courts in matters of 
prosecutions is often tempered by the cur- 
rent viewpoints. Many of the complaints, 
such ¢: unusually low wage rates, concern 
conditions not now covered by any laws. The 
only effective force, therefore, is the pressure 
of public opinion from local and related 
sources and, if necessary, proper publicity. 

To accomplish desirable correction, 
through such educational measures, I am 
arranging that this attempt be made through 
machinery being set up in every county of 
this State, as a supplement to the existing 
system of public employment bureaus which 
now numbers 17, I am requesting outstand- 
ing citizens to act as county employment 
advisors. 

It is the primary purpose to coordinate em- 
ployment opportunities now available and to 
stimulate additional work or the proper shar- 
ing of work. I hold this to be a practical 
means of aiding the State Relief Adminis- 
tration and the persons who are unemployed, 
by placing them at work. 

In the County of Somerset such a bureau 
has been established in Somerville, through 
the cooperation of the Somerset Copnty 
Foundation. } 








